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“THE DAYS OF THE EMPIRE”—ARIZONA, 1866-1869. 


MWENTY-THREE years ago, in 1866, the Territory of Arizona, 

with an area of more than two and one-half times that of New 
York or Pennsylvania, was almost as little known and as inaccess- 
ible as the interior of Alaska is now. 

The U.S. surveys which had been made, were confined almost 
exclusively to the lines of the 32d and 35th parallels, along which 
ran the only roads traversing the Territory from east to west. 
What lay in the vast extent of country between these lines may 
have formed the subject of many a conjecture, but no efforts to defi- 
nitely determine the question had been made. The route principally 
used was that near the 32d parallel, extending from Fort Yuma to 
New Mexico, through Tucson and Fort Bowie, a dreary, sandy waste 
of quite 400 miles; a vivid realization of the “abomination of des- 
olation ’ spoken of by JerEmrau, the prophet. Between Yuma and 
Bowie there was but one settlement, Tucson, a dirty Mexican 
pueblo of a few hundred inhabitants. The stations, as they were 
called, were only brush shelters or adobe hovels, built near the 
watering places, at which all travelers were expected to stop to water 
and feed their stock, and poison themselves with the beverage pecu- 
liar to the country, known as “ Pickhandle Whisky.” This “mur- 
derer’» inspiration” was said to be made of alcohol, water, cayenne 
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pepper and tobacco, in proportions varying with the stock of in- 
gredients on hand. The whole having been thoroughly mixed with 
a pick handle, it was ready to be served to those desiring something 
stimulating, but not hurtful, to rouse their flagging energies, or 
soothe their excited brains. 

During the war of the rebellion the few posts existing in Arizona 
were occupied by Californian troops, and it was all they could do to 
keep possession of them and obtain rations enough to prevent star- 
vation vanquishing the garrisons. Supplies were brought first from 
Los Angeles across the Colorado Desert to Yuma, a distance of more 
than three hundred miles, and then began the tedious and uncer- 
tain journey to the Arizona posts. With such transportation as was 
furnished in those days, no dependence could be placed upon the 
arrival of supplies at any specified time, and each garrison was 
obliged to be as careful of the stores it had, as though preparing to 
undergo a protracted siege. 

There was but one saw mill in the Territory, which was near 
Prescott, the territorial capital, where the pine forests of that region 
furnished ample material for it te work upon. In that vicinity lumber 
could be obtained for a little less than its weight in gold, but it was 
seldom shipped elsewhere on account of the increased expense of 
freighting over roads so infested by Apaches that it was considered 
an exceedingly fortunate thing to get from one station to another 
without the loss of some or all of the team mules. 

There was not a stage line in the whole Territory, and had not 
been since the Butterfield drew off in 1861. I believe the mail was 
carried on horseback from Los Angeles to Prescott onee a week. 
The other posts received theirs when the Quartermaster at Drum 
Barracks saw fit to send out a pack mule in charge of a civilian em- 
ployeé, carrying only the letter mail. As to newspapers and other 
printed matter, they came by bull train, or some other equally swift 
conveyance, or, more frequently, failed to come at all. 

The Territory formed a part of the Department of California, 
headquarters at San Francisco, and was under the command of Gen- 
eral McDoweLt. All the administrative business of the Depart- 
ment was conducted there, and it may be imagined into what a 


muddle affairs in Arizona frequently fell, when the difficulty of 


communication between the two places is considered. Each post 
commander was supreme on his own reservation, and did exactly as 
he chose when he went off of it, provided he did not trespass upon 


that of his neighbor. 
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All business transactions were conducted on a gold basis, and 
during my first three years in Arizona, the pay we received from the 
government never exceeded in value seventy cents on the dollar, and 
for a great part of the time it was as low as sixty. 

Excepting the Pimas and Maricopas, the Indians were all called 
Apaches. It might be truly said of them at any time, they have 
either just been hostile, are now, or soon will be. The Chiricahuas 
excepted, they were without horses, save those they stole for food. 
The fact that they were not mounted made it all the more difficult 
to capture them in the mountains. They wore no clothing, except 
a breech cloth, and burdened only with their weapons, which were 
light, when they started to run up or down a mountain side, no 
soldier, burdened with his arms, clothing and accoutrements, could 
hope to overtake them. The color of the rocks was such, too, that 
they were indistinguishable from them. Their numbers were esti- 
mated at about eighteen thousand. They were noted for their 
treachery and cruelty. Unlike the Indians of the Plains and the 
Northwest, they seemed to delight in lying and deception, and the 
truth was not in them—or if it was, never came out. 

The First Cavalry landed in San Francisco in January, 1866, or 
twenty-three years ago this month. After a stay of a few weeks at 
the Presidio, the regimental Headquarters and five troops were sent 
to Drum Barracks, near Wilmington, the seaport of Los Angeles. 
Three of the troops had already been sent to Arizona, one by one, 
on account of the scarcity of transportation at the depot, and of water 
and forage on the road. The fourth, Col. SANForD’s, was about to 
start, and being young and in the enjoyment of good health, and not 
knowing when I was well off, as young men seldom do, I resigned 
my office of regimental quartermaster and joined him as the first 
lieutenant of his troop. 

Our horses we received from the Second California Cavalry, and 
better ones for the work required of them I have never seen. The 
only objection to them was their irresistible propensity for bucking 
when first mounted, and this they displayed to such an extent that 
the troop was seldom ordered to mount without the air being filled 
for a few minutes with flying men, carbines and sabers in inextri- 
sable confusion. However, we had no one seriously injured and soon 
grew accustomed to this exhibition of the “high school” of riding, 
although not provided for in our drill book, Our carbines were the 
old Sharp’s, using linen cartridges and percussion caps. 

I do not propose to enter here upon a detailed description of the 
march across the Colorado Desert and up the Gila River. The 
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length of the marches was governed entirely by the supply of 
water and the presence or absence of sand storms which, in that re- 
gion, make life a burden and traveling impossible. A part of our 
route lay over land lying below the level of the sea, and sometimes 
we wished the sea might return and reclaim its own, as it once did 
for Puaroau and his hosts. So intense was the heat even at that 
early season, and so scarce and vile such water as we could get to 
drink, that to be engulfed and drowned by a tidal wave seemed to 
our heated minds and bodies a“consummation devoutly to be wished.” 
For want of personal experience, the customs in vogue in regard 
to marching commands in that country were observed. Reveille 
sounded at about the only hour in the twenty-four when it was pos- 
sible to sleep, and the march began at three or four o'clock in the 
morning. The result of this was that men and animals were de- 
prived of absolutely necessary sleep, and, as the marches were gen- 
erally short, the new camp was reached at so early an hour that the 
whole day was spent in fighting flies and other insects, and night 
came to find everyone more exhausted than if the journey had been 
made in the heat of the day after a night of refreshing sleep. 

From the time we left WArNeER’s Ranche, in California, until we 
reached Maricopa Wells, a distance of over 300 miles, we never saw 
anything which, even by a vigorous effort of the imagination, could 
be called a patch of grass. 

As we came, in the early morning, down the slope leading to the 
Wells, after an all-night march across the forty-five mile desert be- 
tween that place and Gila Bend, our eyes were gladdened by the 
sight of a verdant spot which, to our weary souls, promised a pleas- 
ant rest; but a nearer approach proved it to be an illusion as decep- 
tive as the mirage of the desert. The green turf of our imagina- 
tion was only a scanty growth of salt grass, each blade of which was 
strong enough to stand alone, and so rank with alkali that even a 
hungry mule could not eat it and live. 

Maricopa Wells, formerly a home station on the overland route, 
was the only place between Fort Yuma and Tucson where the table 
fare ever rose above the sodden, greasy level of bacon and beans. 
Owned by the only firm of any importance in the southern part of the 
Territory, and coutrolling nearly all the government contracts and 
freighting business, they had their trains always on the road and, in 


this way, could supply themselves and their friends with all the 
necessaries and some of the luxuries of life—including the best 
brands of whisky and champagne to be obtained in San Francisco. 
It was a veritable oasis in the desert, and was, in many respects, a 
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reminder, to weary travelers and sojourners in the land, of that great 
world outside of Arizona, tenderly and tearfully designated by the 
name of “God's Country.” 

The Wells themselves consisted of holes dug to a depth of three 
or four feet, in which the water from the Santa Cruz, a subterranean 
river, rose nearly to the surface. The water was so strongly im- 
pregnated with alkali that the porous earthen jars into which it was 
put when drawn, were incrusted on the outside with a solid white 
deposit of soda and potash; but it was the best to be had in many 
miles, and, bad as it was, was always a welcome beverage to thirsty 
souls choked with the impalpable dust of the traveled roads. 

Near the Wells were the reservations of the Pimas and Marico- 
pas, two Indian tribes always friendly to the whites and hostile to 
the Apaches. The Maricopas were the remnant of a once large tribe 
which had been nearly annihilated in a battle with the Yumas and 
Cocapahs a mile or two west of the Wells. The whitened bones of 
the slaughtered Maricopas and their opponents that lay, piled upon 
the field when I visited it, showed how desperate and destructive 
the struggle had been. 

Since their disastrous defeat the remaining members of the tribe 
had virtually placed themselves under the protection of the Pimas, 
a tribe numbering nearly four thousand persons at the time of our 
entering the Territory. According to their traditions, after the sub- 
sidence of the great flood which destroyed all the inhabitants of the 
earth except Montezuma and those with him in the ark, MonrEzuMaA 
made from the red earth, the Pimas, and from the black ooze and 
slime, the Apaches, their hereditary enemies. It was the boast of 
the Pimas that they had always been the friends of the white man, 
and that no member of the tribe had ever killed an American. As 
to Mexicans they were not so positive. They cultivated their lands 
by means of irrigation, and upon them the government depended for 
its supply of corn and wheat used for forage at Fort McDowell and 
the different stations along the overland road. They were the finest 
looking Indians I have ever seen, and, all things considered, the most 
respectable. They were intelligent, hospitable, and ready to incon- 
venience themselves at any time to assist anyone wearing our uni- 
form; and have always remained our firm and trusty friends. 

At a point nearly opposite the center of the Pima reservation, 
upon a high, rocky ridge, of which a view could be had by the whole 
tribe, were displayed two objects, the like of which, I venture to 
say, were never before exhibited in any Christian land. Rising 
from the stones, between which cactus plants of different kinds 
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lifted up their forbidding, thorny stems, were two rude wooden 
latin crosses, eight or ten feet high. Upon each was suspended the 
dried and shriveled body of a male Apache, with arms outstretched 
and feet placed one upon the other. The living Apaches had been 
secured to the crosses by green rawhide thongs, which, shrinking 
and drying in the sun, had cut through the flesh to the bones, thus 
increasing the tortures of the victims doomed to die a lingering 
death. Under the influence of the burning but drying sun the bodies 
had not decayed, but with their dried bones and parchment skins, 
had assumed the appearance of Egyptian mummies. There they 
hung, a constant source of satisfaction to the Pimas, and objects of 
astonishment and horror to the passers-by. These Apaches, while 
making a raid into the Pima villages, had been captured alive, and 
the opportunity of wreaking vengeance upon their hated enemies 
was not one to be neglected by the Pimas. As torture was some- 
thing seldom, if ever, practiced by their people, they were probably 
in a quandary as to what to do, when some one who had, perhaps, vis- 
ited the old mission churches further south, suggested the idea of 
crucifying them, and the proposal was accepted and put into practice, 
with the results I have described. 

Nearer the Wells two wooden head-boards marked the spot where 
rested the remains of two men of the old First Dragoons, who had 
fallen by the way on the terrible march made by a part of that regi- 
ment under its distinguished commander, Colonel STEPHEN W. 
Kearny, in 1846, from Fort Leavenworth, Kansas, through New 
Mexico and Arizona, as it was afterwards named, to California, of 
which he took military possession after having defeated, with his 
worn and weary command, in three pitched battles, the fresh Mexi- 
can forces opposed to him. 

Turning off from the Overland road we crossed the Gila and then 
traversed the thirty-five miles of dusty, waterless desert between 
that and the Salt River. We observed in passing that the southern 
edge of this vast plain was covered with a dense growth of mes- 
quite trees; beyond that not one was to be seen, but in their stead 
only greasewood and cactus of many varieties, from the cereus 
giganteus or “suwarro, towering to a height of thirty feet, with its 


outstretched arms curving gracefully upwards, giving it the appear- 
ance of a great green candelabrum, to the common prickly pear, 
sprawling raggedly over the ground. The land now covered with 
cactus had doubtlessly been highly cultivated, while the mesquite 
was a part of the primeval forest of that region. Near the northern 
edge of the desert we saw for the first time the immense irrigating 
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canals made by a pre-historic people occupying that section of 
country, concerning whom the Indians of the present day have 
neither knowledge nor tradition. These canals were of great size 
and length, branching out in various directions, and evidently had, 
at some long distant period of time, enabled the people who con- 
structed them, to cultivate thousands of acres of the land now justly 
characterized as desert. Ruins of what had been great adobe houses 
built on stone foundations, could be seen in every direction. The 
wearing down of the superstructures by the action of the elements 
gave to the whole the appearance of immense monumental mounds 
or pyramids. In places, the ground was strewn with axes, hammers 
and other implements, made of green stone, hard enough to turn the 
edge of a steel chisel, and yet, polished by their makers in some 
mysterious way, until their surfaces were as smooth as satin. Pottery 
of various kinds, from the plain, half-baked, porous material, to that 
having a brilliant glaze equal to some of the best modern styles, and 
ornamented with intricate patterns, or adorned with the simple but 
effective fretwork employed upon the temples of Greece, were found 
scattered about in the greatest profusion. The colors, especially the 
yellows and blacks, were as fresh and brilliant as though the articles 
had been removed from the kiln only the day before. 

In spite of its forbidding name the Salt River was found to be a 
large body of fresh, sweet water, without alkali or other perceptible 
impurity, and our camp upon its banks was a red-letter day in the 
calendar of our journey. 

From the Salt River a march of fifteen miles brought us to our 
destination, Fort McDowell, the newest, largest and best post in 
Arizona. It had been constructed during the previous winter by a 
regiment of Californian infantry, whose time before being mustered 
out was thus employed. It was about half a mile back from the 
Verde River, from which all the water used by the garrison was 
hauled in a wagon. The parade ground, without grass or trees, was 
of granite gravel, closely packed, and as white and painful to the 
eyes in the blazing sun as though it had been whitewashed. It 
absorbed heat enough during the day to keep the air throughout the 
night nearly up to the temperature of the day, which for several 
months in the year, averaged about 115° in the shade, or would have 
done so, if any shade could have been found. 

The company officers’ quarters were of adobe, built in one con- 
tinuous line, facing the parade ground, without any wings or rear 
extensions. Each officer was allowed one or two rooms, according 
to circumstances, and was permitted to use his quarters for drawing 
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room, bed room or kitchen, as he might think best. The rooms 
were about 12x15 feet, with one opening for a door, but no windows 
except one facing away from the parade ground. The men’s bar- 
racks were of the same style and material as those for the officers, 
but their windowless ends faced the parade. The floors of the offi- 
cers’ quarters were of common clay and were sprinkled with water 
as often as necessary to keep down the dust and moderate the tem- 
perature to such an extent as to render indoor life endurable. The 
principal objection to them was that they seemed to have some 
special attraction for a species of villainous and venomous red ant, 
which came up in swarms through them in one spot after another, 
overran the place, invaded the beds and held possession of them to 
the exclusion of their rightful occupants. 

The roofs were of mud put on to a depth of from nine to twelve 
inches, with the expectation of keeping out the water during the 
‘ainy season. Unfortunately, in constructing the roofs, to prevent 
the clay falling through, a deep layer of horse manure had been laid 
upon the small sticks spread over the rafters, and when the floods 
descended as they always did in January and February, and occa- 
sionally during July and August, the water that poured through the 
roofs into the rooms was at first of a dark-brown color, then shaded 
off into a light yellow as the mud of the roof dissolved and made 
its way through the lower stratum. On such occasions the occu- 
pants of the quarters covered their bedding and other perishable 
articles with rubber blankets and passed their time outdoors, where, 
if there was more moisture, it was at least cleaner and less fragrant. 
For more than a year after our arrival at Fort McDowell there was 
not a window or a door in any set of quarters occupied by bachelor 
officers. The Commanding Officer, by virtue of his rank and con- 
trol over the Quartermaster, indulged in the luxury of a wagon 
cover hung in graceful festoons before the hole in the wall where it 
was intended at some future time to put a door; the apertures for 
windows were covered with canvas or gunny sacks. With four 
crotches driven into the floor for a bedstead, a packing box for a 
table, a candle box for a chair, and a demijohn with its accompany- 
ing tin cup to represent the bric-a-brac of the establishment, the 
height of luxury was attained. Doors were not actually necessary 
for protection against the cold, but when we found our rooms, as we 
frequently did, invaded by rattlesnakes, centipedes of “monstrous 
size and mien,” and whole families of scorpions, with which the 
country was infested, there was a desire, almost a yearning, for 
something that might render their entrance a matter of greater dif- 
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ficulty. It was not altogether pleasant to wake at reveille and find 
one’s boots and stockings gone to become the playthings of a litter 
of festive pups, having so little regard for the proprieties of life 
that they not unfrequently distributed one’s garments among two or 
three of the neighbors, whence they were recovered only after a 
prolonged search and general redistribution. . 

It even ceased, after a while, to be amusing to be aroused from 
slumber in the middle of the night by the yelping and snarling of a 
struggling pack of dogs and wolves fighting in front of one’s door- 
way, with the chances of the battle-ground being transferred to 
within the contracted limits of the already crowded sleeping room. 
The liability to step on a coiled or crawling rattlesnake in the dark 
was so great that no one entered his room after dark without first 
striking a match with which to get a view of his surroundings. 

The first centipede I ever saw, and it was nearly a foot in length, 
fell from the unceiled roof of the Commanding Officer's sitting room 
upon the center of a table around which was assembled a party of 
officers playing cards. An exploding bombshell would not have 
scattered the group more quickly or effectively, and there was great 
joy over the death of the intruder. At that time our information in 
regard to centipedes was limited to what we had acquired from our 
predecessors, and according to their accounts the reptile’s feet were 
aus venomous as the rattler’s fangs. 

Our wardrobes, which consisted of a few nails driven into the 
adobe walls, did not secure our clothing from invasion, as I dis- 
covered one morning on taking down my dress-coat, when I found 
within its folds a whole family of about a dozen scorpions, looking 
like bleached prawns, except that each had ready in his upturned 
tail a sting, properly prepared for producing a lasting impression of 
warmth exceeding even that of the climate of the country. 

The social life of the garrison may be described in very few 
words—there was none. ‘The visits of the paymasters at intervals 
of from four to six months were the signal for the beginning of a 
saturnalia of drunkenness and gambling, which, we are happy to 
say, is so much a thing of the past in our army, that even the recol- 
lection of it as it once existed were better not revived. 

From the foregoing details it may be imagined that life within 
the post lacked some of the charms supposed to be essential to a 
happy existence, but relief was not to be attained outside. The 
surrounding country was interesting only from the novelty of its 
indigenous productions in the form of cactus plants of a dozen dif- 
ferent varieties, which none of us had ever seen or heard of' before; 
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of trees like the palo verde that no fire could ever burn; the mes- 
quite, the dry parts of which were collected for fuel with a crowbar 
instead of being chopped with axes, whose edges it would break like 
glass; the useful but unlovely galléta grass, which was always 
mowed with a heavy hoe instead of a scythe; whose sharp thorns 
would have perforated the intestines of any animal less tough than 
the Californian horse or Government mule. I have always believed 
that even they would have succumbed to its penetrating effects had 
it not always been fed in conjunction with corn and wheat mixed, 
which formed a glutinous mass that afforded a great degree of pro- 
tection to the stomach. This grass, which was our only long forage, 
cost about one hundred dollars per ton. The men filled their bed- 
sacks with it, but after the experience of the first man who lay 
upon one of them just long enough to spring from it and call for the 
surgeon to bind up his bleeding wounds, they were beaten to some- 
thing like smoothness, if not softness, before being used. 

What part of the country was not occupied by the reptiles and 
cactus seemed to be so well held down by the ubiquitous and “ per- 
niciously active” Apache that no one was allowed to go half a mile 
away from the post in broad daylight without a suitable escort. 

Their tracks could be found every morning in ard around the 
post. They actually picked the bullets out of the arget at which 
the old guard were accustomed to discharge their muzzle-loading 
muskets every morning, and prowled about with a view of picking 
up old botties or anything else of which arrow-heads could be made. 
They occasionally shot men almost within the limits of the post, 
and yet no attempts were made to punish them. Why? it may be 
asked. The following will serve to explain. General McDowELL 
had conceived and put into practical operation, the idea of having ¢ 
government farm which should either produce all the grain required 
by the troops for forage, or, at least, such an amount as would en- 
able him to regulate the prices of that bought by the government. 
A piece of bottom land lying on the river, near the post, containing 
about half a section, was selected, an irrigating ditch several miles 
in length, and, in places, ten or twelve feet in depth, was dug; the 
land was cleared of its dense growth of mesquite trees, bull brush 
and cactus—mainly by the labor of the three companies of the Four- 
teenth U.S. Infantry, and one troop of the First U. S. Cavalry, con- 
stituting the garrison. 

We had reveille about 3 o’clock a.m. The cavalry marched to 
stables, groomed their horses, and then returned to barracks for a 
sumptuous repast of bread and coffee, with, sometimes, a diminutive 
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slice of salt pork. At 6 a.m. work on the farm began and continued 
without intermission until noon, when time was allowed for the con- 
sumption of the bean or rice soup and bread which constituted the 
dinner. The work was resumed at 1 P. M. and continued until six. 
At that hour the command returned to the post, and the cavalry, 
after having groomed their horses, were permitted to close the day 
with a late supper so much like the early breakfast, that a confusion 
in reckoning time was produced that rendered it difficult to distin- 
guish reveille from retreat roll call. 

Such labor on such food, a bare government ration of the poorest 
quality, without fresh vegetables of any kind, in a heat which any 
decent thermometer would have registered at 135° to 140°, in the 
sun, produced great suffering. of course. After an hour’s work the 
men’s garments were as wet as though they had swum a river with 
them on, and they dried only when, after the day’s work, they lay 
down in the night air to rest and sleep. In their exhausted and half 
famished condition the men were easily chilled, and the fruits of 
such treatment soon showed themselves in the appearance of a malig- 
nant type of dysentery which filled a great part of the space in 
the new post cemetery with the victims of insufficient food, and over- 
work in a broiling sun. I think some tifteen men died that summer, 
and were buried either in their blankets or in rude coffins made of 
packing boxes from which the clothing had been emptied. More 
than once we assisted at the burial of soldiers who had done good 
service during the rebellion, whose coffins bore some such simple but 
eloquent inscription as: “U.S. No. 20. 25 Pairs Gov’t Boots,” or, 
“40 Pairs Cavalry Trousers,’—which had been placed there by the 
original packers of the boxes from which the coffins were made. 
Requisitions made for lumber to supply the demands for coffins were 
disapproved on the score of expense. It could be obtained in the 
vicinity only by whipsawing it from green cottonwood trees, a labor 
to be justly appreciated only by those who have had it to do. Al- 
though the officers of the command did not work with the axe and 
shovel, as did the men, yet they had no advantage in the quality of 
the food upon which they subsisted. They were allowed to purchase 
enough of it, such as it was. It was black coffee, dry bread, poor 
beef or poorer pork, with rice or beans, month after month, for a 
year and a half. Vegetables were not to be had at any place within 
two hundred miles. Potatoes and onions would have brought fabu- 
lous prices could they have been obtained. The Subsistence Depart- 
ment kept no stores for sale to officers except crushed sugar and, oc- 
casionally, poor hams and dried apples. For the first half bushel 
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of potatoes I was able to buy in Arizona I gladly paid sixteen dol- 
lars, and would have given sixty had it been demanded. For once, 
money seemed to have lost its power. It could neither be eaten nor 
exchanged for that which the human system craved. When, at last, 
scurvy attacked the garrison, and the post surgeon demanded the 
purchase of anti-scorbutics, wagons were sent two hundred and fifty 
miles and loaded with onions at forty-five dollars per bushel, and 
potatoes and cucumber pickles at corresponding prices. The remedy A 
was expensive, but it was the natural result of the so-called economi- 
‘al measures originated by those in authority. The troops, after- 





wards, had fine gardens on a part of the farm land, and might have 
had them the first year had work on both gone hand in hand; but, 
as work on the farm took precedence of everything else it was too 
late to begin a garden after the completion of the farm. 

Under such circumstances there may be some curiosity to know 
whether or not we lost many men by desertion. As a matter of 
fact it may be said deserters were few and far between. It was not , 
because men willingly submitted to exist as they did, but that there 
was no apparent way out of the difficulty. There were hardly a 
thousand white people in the whole Territory, outside of the mili- 
tary posts, and of them it is safe to say that about seventy per cent 
were fugitives from justice in other lands; men who could not 





have looked in a mirror without immediately drawing a pistol and 
shooting at the reflection. There were few settlements at which as- 
sistance or concealment could be obtained. If a deserter reached 
the overland road, no matter in which direction he followed it, he 
must bring up against a military post. To go south was to invite 
murder at the hands of the Mexicans, and the interior was held ex- 
clusively by the Apaches. Had escape from the country been rea- 
sonably easy, I have no doubt that in a short time the officers would 
have been left with a small escort of a few old soldiers whose devo- 
tion to the service nothing could shake. 

My first experience in command of a detachment of cavalry in 
Arizona may give some faint idea of the difficulties under which 
military operations were conducted. One day at 1 o'clock P. M., 
just after I had finished what by courtesy was called dinner, the 
commanding officer said to me, “I want you to take thirty-five men 
of Col. SANForp’s troop, ten days’ rations and plenty of ammunition 
and report to the commanding officer of Fort Grant for scouting 
duty. Your transportation will consist of ten pack mules, which 
your men will pack, and you will escort a wagon train to the Salt 
You will be out of this post and on the road before 





River crossing. 
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5 o'clock this afternoon.” As the commanding officer was one of the 
martinets of the old school who could give orders of any kind, so 
long as obedience to them devolved upon some one else, and had a 
habit of expecting prompt and exact compliance with them, I lost 
no time in setting out to make the preparations for which I was al- 
lowed four hours. The detachment and wagon train I could have 
got away with easily in half an hour, but the pack train was 
something as novel to me as a steam engine would be to a Kam- 
tchatkan. The men, horses, rations and ammunition were soon in a 
state of readiness. After that came the principal part of the pro- 
cession—the ten bronco pack mules. By assigning one man to each 
mule and allowing a large space to each in which to give full play to 
his heels, actual loss of life was prevented, but control over the an- 
imals was not gained for some time. The second act consisted in 
the bringing into the vicinity of a wagon load of miscellaneous 
articles which but one man in the command had ever seen, and even 
he did not know the names of more than half of them. Strange 
sounds like aparejos, mantas, lash ropes, etc., were heard for the first 
time, and were finally discovered to have some meaning as applied to 
the things before us; but it took several minutes to realize the fact that 
it was only with the assistance of all this apparatus that a band of 
mules could be converted into a pack train. Imagine a landsman 
put on board of an unrigged ship, the sails, cordage, etc., thrown 
down on deck before him, and being told to be ready to sail out of 
port in a given time, and some slight idea ef the situation may 
be obtained. An old sergeant who had served in A. J. Smrru’s 
troop of the First Dragoons during the Rogue River war, and had 
seen things like these before, although he had never used them, 
came to the rescue with all the information and good will he pos- 
sessed. The aparejos were finally placed upon the mules in spite 
of their vigorous protests, and then came the real tug of war— 
slinging the cargoes:and securing them. Many here present have 
doubtless watched time and again a skillful packer handling his 
cargo, adjusting his lash ropes, making the diamond hitch, and fin- 
ishing his work with the final indispensable kick and ery of “’sta 
bueno,” and thought how easy it was to do, and discovered, only 
after repeated trials, that it was something to be learned only by 
taking hold of the ropes and conducting the operation to the finish 
—something which no amount of mere observation could teach— 
and may appreciate the difficulties under which I was laboring, 
working against time. We put on the packs, bound them with the 
lash ropes, and, of course, like any other ‘‘tenderfeet,” tied knots 
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wherever it seemed they would do the most good, but for some mys- 
terious reason, the mule was no sooner allowed to move off, than 
the packs slipped, fell in all directions except the one in which 
they were finally fired by the bucking and kicking of the frightened 
animals. Time was pressing; it was after 4 o’clock and not a pack 
had been induced to stay where it was put, but on the contrary, all 
were becoming rapidly pulverized and disintegrated by rough usage. 
We all knew we could learn the business if we only had time 
enough, but under existing orders that was not to be had in the post 
for learning even a simpler trade than that of packing mules. In 
this emergency my wagon train loomed up as the deliverer of the 
command. The cargoes, aparejos and rigging were all thrown into 
the empty wagons, the vicious mules which I should have liked to 
throw in after them, were safely secured, the cavalry saddled up 
and mounted, and the command sailed out of the post in “true cav- 
alry style,’ conscious of a literal compliance with orders, and hop- 
ing to find time elsewhere for learning its new trade of running a 
pack train. 

Knowing that the next day we had to cross a thirty-five mile 
desert, the command was aroused at midnight and the packing be- 
gan at once. It continued in the same spot until 6 a. M., for the 
reasons already given in our first day’s experience, and I thought we 
might as well have a change of scene, for the operations on the 
present one were growing monotonous, and moved out of camp. 
From 6 A. M. until 8 P. M. we were on that burning desert, beneath the 
blazing sun of midsummer, men and animals suffering from thirst 
which there was nothing to allay. The scanty supply of water in 
the canteens was exhausted early’ in the day. Three days and 
nights more of similar worry and exhausting work and we arrived 
at Fort Grant, to the disgust of the commanding officer, who re- 
gretted seeing cavalry coming to his post to consume his meager 
supply of forage. He had asked for infantry, he being one of those 
who thought mounted troops would never be able to pursue Apaches 
in the mountains. However, he made the best of a bad bargain, 
and the next evening, setting out from the post, under cover of 
darkness, with one halt-breed guide, we started upon a scout into the 
Pinal Mountains. There was one Mexican with the command, and, 
although not a professional packer, it was exasperating to see the 
ease and quickness with which, assisted by a few soldiers, he packed 
those mules, and packed the cargoes to stay, It was child’s play to 
him, and under his instructions my men soon learned the art so well 
that we had little more trouble on that score with the light loads we 


carried, 
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For five or six nights we climbed the mountains on one side and 
slid down the other, leading our horses, battered and bruised our- 
selves among the boulders, pricked our flesh with the cactus spines 
we ran against in the dark, dodged the rolling stones sent crashing 
down by those above us on the trail, and suffered for want of water 
which was hardly to be had at all. We marched all night and lay 
during the day in the red hot caiions, their sides adding, by reflected 
heat, to the warmth of the sand on which we usually camped, without 
shade, and without having as much fire as would make a cup of coffee. 
It was understood we were going to attack a large rancheria of 
Apaches and the greatest secrecy was absolutely necessary. 

One afternoon, about an hour before sunset, we started from camp 
contrary to our custom of marching only by night, and had not 
been half an hour on the trail before the mountain sides were 
swarming with Apaches fleeing to places of safety. We had un- 
doubtedly been betrayed by our guide who, when we came near 
enough to the Apaches to make an early morning attack possible, 
had become alarmed for his own safety, perhaps, having been for 
years a captive among the Apaches, and not having much confidence 
in strange soldiers, had persuaded the Commanding Officer much 
against his will, to make the move he did. The game had flown, 
and as with foot troops it was not thought possible to follow the 
Apaches rapidly enough to bring them to a stand, and as the mounted 
force was not considered sufficiently large to operate alone against 
them we returned to Fort Grant, a weary and disgusted command. 

Soon after my return to McDowell permission to make a scout 
against the Apaches living in that vicinity was obtained and the 
Troop, under command of Colonel SAnrorp, started by the light of 
the new moon, having with it one civilian guide and one Pima 
Indian as a trailer. In the dimness of night illumined only by the 
light of a young moon, we broke a new trail over the Mazatzal 
mountain range and descended into the valley of Tonto Creek. The 
next night we crossed the Sierra Ancha and camped in Meadow 
Valley. We were astonished at the character of the country in 
which we found ourselves. The desert wastes of the Verde and 
Gila were replaced by high plateaus and deep valleys well supplied 
with water, forests of oak, pine and walnut trees, and a luxuriant 
growth of grass. Everywhere were to be seen the ruins of the 
buildings of an ancient civilization—one so far advanced that the 
stone walls were laid with mortar made from the gypsum beds in 
the vicinity, and as white and hard as Parian marble. We felt all 
the excitement of explorers of an unknown land and enjoyed in 
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anticipation the surprises in store for us whenever we moved from 
one place to another. 

While the main body of the command was examining the sur- 
rounding country a small party of Apaches attacked the guard left 
in camp, but were quickly driven off. Hastily returning to the 
camp we started on the back trail of these Indians, our Pima trailer 
never delaying for a moment to hunt for a lost track, and about 4 
P. M., on rounding a mountain spur, we came in full view of quite a 
large rancheria of Apaches, utterly unconscious of our proximity. 

The women and children were engaged in gathering grass and 
sunflower seeds of which they made almost the only bread they ever 
had. Making the most of the surprise, with a whoop and a hurrah, 
the whole troop charged, mounted, down the mountain side into the 
seething crowd of Indians, and the fight was on, our men using their 
pistols and carbines, the Apaches relying for defense principally 
upon their bows and arrows, although a few of them had fire-arms. 
When the mounted charge had spent its force the men dismounted, 
turned their horses loose and used their carbines so well that in 
about fifteen minutes the affair was ended and we counted as the 
results of it fifteen dead bucks and a number of women and chil- 
dren prisoners. Another result was that in a day or two after our 
return to Fort McDowell, Detcnay, the Chief of the Coyoteros, to 
which tribe the Indians we had killed belonged, came to the post to 
make peace, bringing with him several hundred of his people. He 
made the most liberal promises as to future good behavior, and as 
an unquestionable guarantee of his good faith, offered to bring all 
his warriors, about three hundred, and join the troops of our garri- 
son for the purpose of attacking and capturing Fort Grant. This 
offer was declined with thanks, but it showed that the Apaches had 
no idea that the troops of different posts belonged to the same army, 
but were regarded as independent bodies, hostile to each other, and 
simply holding places in the country for their own profit and ad- 
vantage. In spite of his promises Detcuay, with his band, stole 
away from the post within a week and was engaged in his regular 
employment, murdering travelers on the roads and stealing stock 
whenever it could be done. There was no reservation to which the 
Apaches could be sent when they came in and it was impossible to 
hold and guard them as prisoners, so the game of see-saw, fight 
and palaver was indefinitely continued. 

With our one troop of cavalry we overran and routed the Apaches, 
temporarily, at least, from nearly every part of the country bounded 
by the Mogollon, the Verde, Salt River and the East Fork. As the 
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Indians had no permanent homes, when the pursuit of those who 
escaped from an attack made upon a rancheria stopped, fresh wicki- 
ups or brush shelters were put up, and the Apaches were again as 
much settled as before. 

All our applications for civilians to handle a pack train for us so 
that we could continue in the field longer, were refused by General 
HALLeck, who thought soldiers should do that kind of work for 
themselves. As our men were needed for fighting purposes we car- 
ried on our horses nearly all the food we expected to subsist on for 
twelve or fifteen days. This consisted sometimes of jerked beef, 
with the addition of pinole, a meal made of parched Indian corn 
coarsely ground and prepared for use by mixing it with water and 
sugar to make a gruel. It quenched thirst, and appeased hunger, if 
it did not satisfy it, but, in a short time, became tiresome. Its long 
continued use produced intestinal troubles, and in other respects it 
was objectionable as a steady article of diet. When possible we 
carried salt pork and hard bread, which were made to last without 
reference to the number of days or rations. That trick we had 
learned well in the Army of the Potomac. 

All our scouting had to be done by night. Apaches were always 
on the lookout around the post during the day, and if a command 
attempted to start before sunset it would hardly get across the Verde 
River before signal smokes would shoot up from a dozen mountain 
peaks, to alarm and warn the Apaches of the threatened danger. 
As there were no mounted Indians in our vicinity, any dust raised 
during the day would oe the same effect. There were no other 
cavalry troops to codperate with us. Until late in 1867, the four 
troops of the First fe were the only ones in all southern Ari- 
zona, and they were stationed at McDowell, Bowie, Buchanan and 
Calabasas. Those at the three last named posts had all they could 
do to hold Cocutse and his Chiricahuas in check, and escort trains 
and paymasters along the roads from post to post. The Chiricahuas 
were then at their best. Well mounted, and using Mexico as a depot 
from which to draw supplies, they were a terror to all who traversed, 
or attempted to reside in, the country between Bowie and Tucson. 
As there were no other troops to codperate with us, and the game 
must be played, we had to go it alone. There was no one in the 
Territory who had the authority to order the troops from different 
posts to execute any combined movements against the common 
enemy. Scouting was done or not according to the caprice or judg- 
ment of the different post commanders, Indians driven from the 
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field of operation of one command took refuge in another where the 
. 


troops were inactive. 

In addition to our continued scouting, we were obliged to furnish 
escorts for all paymasters coming into the Territory, a duty which 
deprived the troop of a number of its men for a month or two at a 
time, and reduced its effective strength by just that number. 

A superstitious belief peculiar to the Pimas, upon whom we de- 
pended for our trailers, was a constant impediment to steady work. 
The moment a Pima touched an Apache, dead or alive, or even killed 
one in a fight, it was bad medicine to go a step farther. The Pima 
who thus contaminated himself was at once taken in charge by older 
men whose duty it was to see that he drank water until vomiting 
and purging were produced; that he was provided with a stick with 
which alone he was to touch his body, so that his fingers would not be 
employed; that he tasted nothing containing salt, and that, upon 
his return to the reservation he was taken to a solitary place and 
provided with drinking water and pinole. After forty days of fast- 
ing and isolation, the whole tribe went out in procession to greet 
and bring home the slayer of the hated Apache and celebrate the 
prowess of the hero, with general feasting and rejoicing. As a 
superstitious practice it was harmless enough, and probably origi- 
nated in the quarantine of some one who had encountered the Apaches 
during the prevalence among them of small pox or some other con- 
tagious disease; but it seriously interfered with continuous opera- 
tions against the Apaches, and compelled the command to return to 
its post almost always after a single fight, instead of keeping on with 
the good work. 

In 1867, I Troop of the Eighth Cavalry, just organized, joined us 
at MeDowell, and thenceforth we had more men for scouting pur- 
poses, but no greater facilities than before. It was still the same 
hard work, scanty food and lack of codperation. 

Until General Crook was placed in command of the Depart- 
ment there never was any organized or systematic plan of campaign. 
Under his regime, in 1872, the seventeen troops of cavalry, two 
companies of the Twenty-third U.S. Infantry, with a sufficient num- 
ber of Indian scouts, comprising the active forces, took the field with 
everything necessary in the way of supplies, and pack trains 
handled by civilian packers, to carry them, necessary for continuous 
and comfortable campaigning. So large a command, operating in 
any definite district covered the face of the country with trails until 
it looked like a great cobweb. Fleeing Indians could not run away 


from one command without rushing into the arms of another. Cap- 
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tured Apaches were placed on reservations and kept there as much 
as possible, instead of being allowed to come and go at will on their 
own worthless promises of good behavior. Much hard fighting and 
scouting had yet to be done, but ample means with which to do it 
were supplied, and there was a feeling that although inevitably 
delayed, final success and comparative rest must crown the work. 
Before that time, campaigning was unnecessarily severe, performed 
under every disadvantage and in a desultory way. The only hope 
of ultimate peace seemed to depend upon the utter annihilation of 
the hostile Apache tribes—an apparently endless task for the num- 
ber of troops engaged. 

It may not be uninteresting to relate here a singular experience 
I once had while in command of the troop and searching for a 
wagon route from Fort McDowell to Fort Lincoln, now Verde, 
through an unexplored region. Having been sent out in the rainy 
season, the mal pais over which I had to travel was of the con. 
sistency of fresh mush. The animals, which we hardly ever 
mounted, mired to such an extent that to make a distance of nine 
miles in a day’s journey was considered good work. Quite a num- 
ber of the animals had already died of hunger and exhaustion, 
when the Verde River was reached at a point where it must be 
crossed, but could not be forded. A raft of large size was made of 
dry cottonwood poles, and when put into the water floated as lightly 
as cork. The raft was partly laden with canvas pack covers and 
other buoyant articles, and two men started with it for the further 
bank. The water was as smooth as glass, not a ripple disturbing its 
surface, and the current apparently sluggish. When about the 
middle of the stream there was a cry from the men, an opening in 
the surface of the water, and the raft went down bow foremost, 
never to be seen again. The men swam to shore, but neither the 
freight nor a stick of the raft ever came to the surface, or was seen 
again, although the stream was carefully examined for some distance 
below the scene of the wreck. The disappearance of that raft is a 
mystery for which no rational explanation has ever been offered. 
Another was built, launched at a different place, and started upon 
its journey, but secured this time by guys made of lash ropes, which 
were carried to the farther bank by men who stripped to the buff, 
notwithstanding the falling snow, and waited, naked, on the other 
side until their clothing was brought over to them. 

In December, 1868, I was the lucky recipient of a recruiting de- 
tail ordering me to New York City. No persuasion was necessary 
to obtain my prompt acceptance of it, and preparation for the jour- 
ney of seven thousand miles were quickly completed. 
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At Maricopa Wells, as, suggested by the agent, I climbed very 
quietly into a buckboard, before which two partially hitched mules 
were held by the stable men. The driver, with lines in hand, fol- 
lowed as gently as though treading on eggs. The outer traces 
were hooked, the blinds removed from the eyes of the mules, when 
with a bound into the air which made every buckle and strap crack 
like a whip and nearly broke my neck, they started, and “lit” 
again upon solid ground about six miles from the point where they 
made their rise. When they came down they were still going at 
full speed, and it was sometime before they were sufficiently blown 
to take an ordinary gait. The driver’s only object in life seemed to 
be to keep them in or near the road and prevent them wandering 
off into the trackless desert. 

We passed the Maricopa Mountain, and I bade farewell forever, 
as I hoped, to the colossal reclining figure of Montezuma, one of the 
grandest pieces of natural sculpture in the world. The bold Aztec 
head thrown back upon the mountain pillow, the rays of the setting 
sun projecting in high relief the clearly outlined features composed 
in sleep, presented a picture of dignified repose bordering upon the 
sublime. There he lay, waiting the coming of the time appointed 


for his shaking off his death-like slumber, and, according to the 
Pima belief, commanding the Aztec GABRIEL to sound the signal for 
the general resurrection of all those who had perished since the 
great flood from which only Montezuma and his family had been 


saved. 

Three days and two nights of torture on the narrow seat of a 
buck-board, without support of any kind for the back, the monotony 
broken only by occasional halts at the station for the necessary 
supply of bacon and beans to support life, and Fort Yuma was 
reached. : 

The Quartermaster at Yuma having no other conveyance, hired 
a civilian wagon for the transportation of myself and two other 
officers to the seacost. In this trap, which had no springs and whose 
seats were rough boards laid across the top of the wagon bed, we 
journeyed for five or six days across the Colorado Desert. Finally, 
after a disastrous wreck on the Jacumba Range, where we nearly 
perished of cold, we came down to the shores of the beautiful bay 
of San Diego, and, with a few days’ rest, the long nightmare of 
three years’ service in Arizona was partially dispelled, if not entirely 
removed. 


C. C. C. CARR, 
Captain First Cavalry. 





RECRUITING FOR THE CAVALRY. 


igen following proposed method of recruiting for the cavalry, it 

is thought, could be advantageously applied also to the artillery 
and infantry, though the cavalry would undoubtedly derive from it 
the greatest benefit. 

The cavalry recruit should be a sound, active, and intelligent 
man, between twenty-one and twenty-five years of age, who can 
read and write and who knows something about horses and fire- 
arms. He should be single and should not be allowed to marry 
while in the service. The majority of cavalry officers will say, 
“Yes, that is the class of men the cavalry should have, but how are 
we to get them?” 

Our answer is: Close every recruiting office in the cities---close 
Jefferson Barracks as a cavalry depot. After this is done find the 
number of recruits required for each regiment of cavalry, and send 
an officer of each regiment to the country to enlist them, and send 
those he secures to his regiment. Officers on this service should be 
held strictly responsible for every man they enlist; they should 
assure themselves that every man enlisted comes fully up to the re- 
quirements of a recruit; that he is well and favorably known by his 
neighbors, and that his parents, relatives and friends know that he 
is going into the army. 


It is believed that men enlisted in this way will be deterred by 
family and local pride from desertion and other disgraceful acts, and 
that they will vie with each other in seeing who can return home with 
the best record. 


It is not believed that a large number of these men would reén- 
list, but that they would return home upon the expiration of their 
terms of service to settle down —well instructed soldiers and better 
citizens than if they had remained at home. In this way the people 
would learn that they have an army, and would soon look upon it 
as one of their most respected institutions. 
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This system would scatter well instructed soldiers, instead of 
deserters and convicts, throughout the land. In our country which 
relies so much for its defense upon an unorganized militia, this is a 
point of great importance. 

The Government gives good pay to its soldiers, and it should get 
good citizens to receive it. Recruiting officers should not stick to 
the cities where they pick up the idle, discontented, floating popu- 
lation of the land. 

It is believed that this system of getting recruits would cost 
much less than the present one, and a greatly diminished loss would 
be incurred by desertions, discharges through political influence and 
at the request of parents, and for the apprehension, trial and pun- 
ishment of criminals. 

Should this plan seem impracticable or too great an innovation 
to be carried into effect at once for the whole army, try it—say five 
years—for the cavalry and see how it works. Should it be given a 
trial, let it be done in good faith. The officers that are ordered on 
recruiting service will not be, as they are now, located for two years 
in cities. They will have to work, to travel, and to pay strict at- 
tention to duty. The government and their regiments should hold 
them accountable for every man they enlist. No officer should be 
allowed to enlist men for any regiment but his own. 

I have suggested in outline a new plan for getting recruits. To 
show its details and practical methods, I will describe my idea of 
getting recruits for one year for a particular regiment, say the Eighth 
Cavalry. Sufficient money for the purpose is placed tothe credit of 
the regimental quartermaster, to be expended under the direction of 
the regimental commander. Suppose two hundred recruits to be re- 
quired. The commanding officer of the regiment details a compe- 
tent officer with a suitable clerk to go to a certain section of the 
country, say to Eastern Kentucky, West Virginia and East Tennessee. 
The officer sends to the locality he is to visit, advertisements and 
posters, setting forth fully what he wants, the troops and post for 
which he wants the men, and the time of his arrival. As soon as 
the number of men required for one post or troop, or the num- 
ber that can be obtained at one point, are enlisted, the officer 
sends them at once to their posts under charge of one of their 
own number. He should make them understand that they are to 
be no expense to the government until they have started to their 
stations, from which time all enlistments should date. He should 
show the man in charge of the party by railroad maps the route he 
is to take, and should tell him how his party is to be fed along the 
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journey. This should be by commutation of rations at $1.50 per 
day. 

The post commander should be notified on what day the recruits 
will be at the post, or at the nearest railroad station or steamboat 
landing, and if necessary, he should provide the means to take them 
to the post. This explanation for one detachment will suffice for all. 
The men accepted should remain at home until the date of their 
enlistment, which would be the day on which they leave home for 
their posts. 

Officers selected should be qualified to examine recruits physi- 
cally without the aid of a doctor. Single officers should be preferred 
for this duty. The regimental quartermaster should from time to 
time, upon requisitions approved by the regimental commander, 
supply the recruiting officer with funds to pay all necessary expenses. 

The men enlisted for one troop or post should be taken as nearly 
as possible from the same section of country, and should join, if 
practicable, at the same time. In this way the regimental com- 
mander will know from the date of the expiration of their terms of 
service when to order recruits to replace them. 

The advantages claimed for this plan of recruiting are the fol- 
lowing: 

First—Diminished cost. 

Second.—A more orderly and easily disciplined class of men will 
be obtained. They will be men of good habits, and knowing that 
any shameful act will be known at once at their homes, will be 
deterred from desertion and other crimes. 

Third—Men can be obtained who are already skilled horsemen 
and familiar with fire-arms, and need only organization and military 
discipline to make them good cavalry soldiers. Men who have 
never, up to the date of their enlistment, been on a horse’s back 
(and many such are now enlisted for the cavalry), seldom attain 
that firm but easy seat and that almost instinctive control of a 
horse by merely shifting the weight by movements of the legs, ete., 
which enable a cavalryman to give his whole attention to his weapons 
and to the commands of his officers. 

R. F. BERNARD, 
Major Eighth Cavalry, Brevet Colonel U.S. A. 
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DISCUSSION AT FORT MEADE, DAKOTA. 


Captain R. A. WILLIAMS, Eighth Cavalry, said: I think Colonel BERNARD’s suggestion to do 
away with Jefferson Barracks a very good one. It was my fortune to be stationed there nearly 
two years in 1881-82, when I was Depot Adjutant, and familiar with all the workings of that 
establishment. 

Men were supposed to be brought in there and retained for a period of four months with 
a view of being thoroughly instructed and then sent out to their regiments in a condition to 
be at once placed on duty. As a fact, when a call for recruits was made, they were sometimes 
drafted off after a stay of a few weeks; this was when the number at the Depot was small. At 
other times the men obtained a fair knowledge of dismounted drill and the manual of the 
carbine, all of which could be taught them in two or three weeks at their post. As for 
mounted drill, there were not enough sabres to be available for instruction. The number of 
horses was limited to about ninety divided among four companies of instruction, and the 
drill obtained was so elementary in its character that the men when they joined their troops 
had to commence once more at the beginning. New men were constantly coming in and it 
was almost impossible to keep up the squads in their different degrees of advancement. 

It may be argued that all these things have been changed since then, but the fact is that 
detachments recently sent out show the same lack of instruction that they did in 1882. 

The barrack-room is insufficient and the men are overcrowded. I have known at times 
more than 550 men to be at the Depot when there was not proper room for more than 400. 

The post, as statistics show, is one of the most unhealthy in the army, the lower part of 
the buildings being merely cellars in the side of a hill. The recruit is brought in there and 
thrust among a crowd of undisciplined men. He has no amusements and no associates save 
such as he may pick up at random from those who come from no one knows where. 

The post is ten miles from St. Louis and the result is that he seeks society among the 
frequenters of the grog shops of Carondelet. There he meets men who induce him to drink 
and gamble heavily, and finally, as he has little or no money, he concludes to get it by selling 
his clothing to the illicit dealers in such articles, who hover around the post continually. 

To show the extent to which the sale of clothing was carried on just before I went there, 
I noticed that when I reported, half the street-car and omnibus drivers or teamsters in the 
city were provided with new cavalry overcoats of the latest pattern and wore them publicly. 

The result of all this is that the recruit either-deserts or comes back from “absent with- 
out leave.’’ to be an inmate of the guard-house, where he makes the acquaintance of the 
worst characters in the service. I believe that many a promising young recruit has been 
spoiled at the Depot. They do not get a correct understanding of the service as it is among 
properly disciplined troops, and as a consequence they become dissatisfied and worthless, or 
they desert. 

It would be much better to send these men out to their troops as soon as they are enlisted. 
The question of weeding out could be better disposed of after the men joined. 


Captain E. A. GopWIN, Eighth Cavalrv, said: I agree with Colonel BERNARD in his ideas 
about recruiting, as expressed in the paper just read. I do not doubt that the adoption of the 
method recommended by him would result in the enlistment of a better class of men anda 
reduction in the total expenses of the army by reason of a reduced number of desertions, 
fewer discharges for cause and by courts-martial. Auother, and I think, the most important 
result would follow, viz: the better acquaintance of the people and the army. At present it 
cannot be denied that many look upon the enlistment of their sons in the army as almost a 
disgrace ; and I believe that it is generally considered that such enlistment is equivalent to a 
confession that the young man is good for nothing else—it amounts to a loss of standing 
among his friends and acquaintances. I cannot doubt that more familiarity on the part of 
the people with military service as it exists in this country in time of peace would effect a 
marked change in their ideas and opinions on the subject; and, besides other beneficial re- 
sults, would have the effect of inducing a larger number of desirable young Americans to en- 
list in the army. The number of young Germans who apply for enlistment in the army shows 
that they have not the same ideas regarding military service that prevail among Americans. 
Their education has been different —they have seen more of it and know more about it, and 
do not dream of its being derogatory to their characters or standing. I do not wish to be 
understood as implying that we have no good men now in the service; there are many; but 
it is desirable to have none other, and to increase, by all proper means, the number of good men 
who would be willing to enlist. I am notin favor of localizing the army by permanently as- 
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signing regiments to particular districts, and recruiting for them only in such districts. The 
recruiting party from a regiment should be sent to a different part of the country each year. 
It is certainly true that the larger the town or city where the rendezvous is established, under 
the present system, the less can the recruiting officer find out about the applicants for enlist- 
ment. 

The proposed plan could not possibly do any harm; and I, for one, fully believe that it 
would be a vast improvement in more than one respect. 


DISCUSSION AT FORT LEAVENWORTH, KANSAS. 





Brevet Lieutenant-Colonel WooDHUI.L, Medical Department, said: The subject of Colonel 


BERNARD’s paper is one of fundamental importance and of corresponding interest to the army, 
and I believe this method of seeking a large part of its recruits ( which, indeed, I have pub- 
licly advocated ), to be essentially correct. 

For most men of proper character the army is perfectly acceptable, and for the few of 
them who may become dissatisfied, the moral control of home influence would generally be a 
sufficient restraint. 

Under our present system nearly all of the men who are perfectly desirable at enlistment 
are obtained accidentally; but I have great faith in the elevating effect of discipline, and am 


sure that many originally indifferent men are made in this way not only good soldiers but good _ 


citizens. I would not close all city rendezvous, for many worthy men, born there or drifting 
thither for employment, may be found in cities, but the rendezvous should be placed in more 
respectable localities and attention be drawn to them by copious advertising. 

The cost of recruiting, man for man, will be greater by the new method, but the aggregate 
number of men required and their total cost will be less in the term of five years. 

The chief value, though not the ostensible object, of depots for recruits, is to keep these 
men under physical observation for a moderate period. This has frequently been neutralized 
by drafts of very newly enlisted men, as Captain WILLIAMS points out. At Davids Island I have 
known men sent away within a week of their arrival. Under any circumstances the military 
instruction they receive is very small compared with that to be gained during the same period 
with an organized command,and it is probable that men specially recruited. as Colonel BER- 
NARD proposes, would receive harm rather than benefit by’service at the present cavalry depot. 
But if men should not pass through a depot, they should be critically reéxamined on arrival 
at their posts, as was formerly required, but is no longer allowed. 

There are, however, two points in Colonel BERNARD'S scheme, admirable as it is as a whole, 
where Iamsureit requires amendment. I believe it would bea mistake that “ the men enlisted 
for one troop ** should join, if practicable, at the same time,” unless, indeed, the squad should 
be only twoor three. With a good class of men properly distributed, the average supply required 
would not be more than two, or, taking account of reénlistments, over one man a month in 
peace. This does not include desertions, which will persist under the present system. The 
crippling effect upon a command of many enlistments expiring simultaneously, would lead 
every troop commander to object toan arrangement that would deplete him of a considerable 
squad of old soldiers, and presumably of non-commissioned officers, at once. Squads simul- 
taneously enlisted might be sent to the same post, but not more than two or three men should 
go to the same troop together. 

The second point to which I except is the opinion that men can be properly selected 
without medical help. I speak from no desire to unduly magnify my office, but. after a very 
extended and painstaking experience with recruits at depot, I am sure that even the most 
conscientious line officers when left to themselves, not only accept many men who should 
be rejected, but sometimes reject men forimaginary blemishes. Nor is every physician compe- 
tent to pass upon the qualificatious of a recruit. It requires a special training to be a good 
military examiner, to recognize the advantages and the special defects that make or mara sol- 
dier’s physique. That is not the popular doctrine, but I think it is true. 

That there is abundant and excellent material for the ranks throughout the country to 
be had by going for it, but that will never go to the cities to enlist, I am satisfied by personal 
observation. 














A WAR REMINISCENCE.—THE FIFTH U.S. REGULAR CAV- 
ALRY WITH GENERAL SHERIDAN ON RAID TOWARDS 
RICHMOND, VA., IN 1864. 


yy the commencement of the campaign of the Army of the Poto- 
- mac, in the spring of 1864, the Fifth U. 8. Cavalry, consisting 
of headquarters, band, and troops C, E, G, H, I and M, in all about 
250 sabres, was attached to the Reserve Brigade, First Division Cav- 


alry Corps. 

The officers present with this command were Captain A. K. 
ARNOLD, commanding; Lieutenant Hastinas, Adjutant; Lieutenant 
MALey, Quartermaster; Troop Commanders, Lieutenants SWEATMAN, 
Urpan, Hentey, Witgon, Roppins and Firzgeratp. Troops B, F 
and K were serving as escort to General Grant; troops A and D, 
detached at Point Lookout, Md., troop L, not organized. 

After the cavalry fight at Todd’s Tavern, May 7th, and the action 
on the 8th, which resulted in driving back Frirz LEg’s Division to 
Spottsylvania Court House, the cavalry corps was withdrawn from 
the front and rendezvoused on the evening of the 8th at Aldrich’s, 
on the Orange Court House and Fredericksburg plank road. 

Orders having been received by General SHERIDAN to seek the 
Confederate cavalry and fight it, the corps started southward on the 
morning of the 9th. 

Striking the telegraph road some distance north of Massaponix 
Church, it commenced its memorable march to gain the rear of the 
Confederate army, expecting thus to draw the enemy’s cavalry away 
from Ler’s lines, and into an open country where it could be more 
easily overwhelmed. 

The order of march was as follows: The First Division, General 
MERRITT commanding, in advance; CustTER’s Brigade, as advance 
guard; Drvin’s Brigade next, and then the Reserve Cavalry Brig- 
ade, Gigss commanding. The Third Division, General Wi1Lson com- 
manding, in the rear of the First, followed by the Second Divison, 
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General D. GREGG commanding; the rear guard being composed of 
regiments belonging to Davirs’ Brigade of this Division. 

Nothing occurred to mar the progress of the march until after 
the rear guard had arrived at a point near Mitchell’s Shops, when 
Wickuam’s Brigade, of Srvart’s Corps, made its appearance and 
commenced a spirited attack. The Sixth Ohio, assisted by the First 
New Jersey, handsomely repelled it, driving the enemy back and 
inflicting serious loss. 

As these events were passing in rear, the head of the column had 
reached Childsburg and at that point left the Telegraph road for 
that which led to Beaver Dam Station on the Virginia Central 
Railroad. 

Crossing the North Anna at Anderson’s Ford Devin’s Brigade 
and a portion of Gress’ went into bivouac; Cusrer’s Brigade and 
the remainder of Gisss’, consisting of the Fifth U.S. Cavalry and 
Sixth Pennsylvania, marched to Beaver Dam Station for the purpose 
of damaging the railroad. Coming suddenly upon the station the com- 
mand recaptured more than 350 of our men who had been made 
prisoners in the Wilderness, burned the store-houses and a vast 
quantity of supplies, and tore up the track for several miles on each 
side of the station, besides destroying several locomotives and a 
number of cars. 

After midnight the Fifth U. 8. Cavalry and Sixth Pennsylvania 
returned to the bivouac on the North Anna. A portion of Drvin’s 
Brigade was picketing the country on the roads leading up and 
down the river on the south side. Gre«aa’s and Witson’s Divisions 
had not yet crossed. 

The Fifth U. 8. Cavalry had scarcely gotten unsaddled when its 
commander received orders to report to the Commanding General 
of the Cavalry Corps. Proceeding to Headquarters he found General 
SHERIDAN ina tent; seated near him was General Merritr. Both 
were busily engaged consulting a map by the dim light of a candle. 
After reporting, General SHERIDAN informed Captain ARNOLD that 
he desired to move as early as possible in the morning so as to reach 
Ground Squirrel Bridge on the South Anna and there encamp for 
the night, and that he did not wish to be annoyed by the enemy 
while breaking camp. He said he expected a portion of the enemy 
would cross the river above and get on his flank before he was 
well under way. Examining the map he pointed out a ford—known 
as Davinport’s—and ordered Captain ARNOLD to take his regiment 
and seek this ford and hold it at all hazards until he was relieved 
by his order, remarking that he was going to Haxall’s Landing on 
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the James River, and that if he —ARNoLpD—was unable to join him 

directly he could move towards the White House on the Pamunkey 

via Hanover Junction, and from there join him; or if that was im- 
possible, to proceed to Fortress Monroe and await further orders. 

Capt. ARNOLD immediately went to his command, saddled up, and 

moved out upon the road leading up the river. He found it 
blocked with troops, some mounted and ready to move, others lying 
about trying to catch a wink of sleep, so that it was sometime before 
he could get his command through, as both sides of the road were 
thickly wooded. After marching several miles, the column came to 
the intersection of the road leading northward. Turning off on 
this road, it reached a point near the river a little after sun rise. 
Seeing some tents standing on the bank, the advance guard made a 
dash at them. These tents proved to be the camp of a detachment 
of Confederate engineers which was there for the purpose of repair- 
ing the bridge at this point, known as Davinport’s, and which had 
been destroyed by KiLtparrick the preceding year. The advance 
captured the camp and destroyed the tools found in it. The men 
who were working on the bridge escaped and sought shelter in a 
strip of thick pine timber on the north side, from where they opened 
a sharp fire upon us. A troop was dismounted, and after destroying 
the newly laid sleepers across the bridge, was thrown out as skir- 
mishers so as to cover the approaches to it, the skirmishers replying 
to the enemy whenever he fired from his cover. During this skir- 
mish several of our men were wounded. 

Having some doubts as to this being the ford, as the river ran 
deep and sluggish between its banks, Captain ARNOLD commenced to 
look about for some definite indications as to the crossing. He 
found an old negro living below the bridge on the bank of the river 
who informed him that this was the point used as a ford ever since the 
bridge had been burned, and pointed out a place on the other side 
which had evidently been dug out and used as a wagon road down to 
the water’s edge. The point of egress on this side was not so well de- 
fined. However, as the negro was very positive, saying “dat dar 
was no other ford about dese parts,” the troops were disposed for 
the defense of this ford, covering the road which led to it from the 
north side. 

They had hardly been placed in position when the head of a col- 
umn of cavalry, followed by artillery and a train of wagons ap- 
peared on the high and cleared ground in front of the bridge road. 
The cavalry crossed the road, moved up the river and disappeared 
behind the timber referred to above. As the artillery made its ap- 
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pearance opposite the ford a piece was unlimbered and placed in 
battery pointing towards the crossing. The cavalry and trains 
having passed, nothing remained in sight but the piece. 

Not understanding this movement and thinking possibly that 
there might be a ford above, Captain ARNOLD detached Lieutenant 
Witson with a platoon to reconnoiter in that direction. He pro- 
ceeded up the river about three-fourths of a mile and discovered a 
newly made ford, crossed over and marched a short distance on a 
wood road, when suddenly, at a turn in it, he came upon the head of 
the cavalry column; the men were dismouyted, most of them lying 
down holding their horses by the bridle-reins, evidently awaiting 
further orders. Lieutenant Witson turned about, recrossed the 
stream, and hastened back to report the result of his reconnoissance 
to his commanding officer. For the moment Captain ARNOLD felt 


that he was in a very dangerous position, as, instead of having one 
ford to defend, he would have two, against what seemed to him to 
be a good sized cavalry brigade backed by artillery. He was in the 


act of making dispositions to meet this emergency,—by moving 
with a part of his command to the upper ford, relying upon the 
thick timber on the south side to screen his paucity of numbers,— 
when the Adjutant General of the Brigade arrived with orders from 
General SHERIDAN to withdraw and join the main column. 

Detailing Lieutenant Witson to command the rear guard, he as- 
sembled his skirmishers and gave orders for the wounded men to go 
ahead and overtake the main column, which, according to the Adju- 
tant General, had not then passed Beaver Dam. As soon as the 
command appeared on the road the piece of artillery which had been 
placed in position opened upon the column. Fortunately the firing 
was wild and but one casualty occurred. The command proceeded 
onward without interruption until it came to the intersection of the 
road it was on with the road leading to Beaver Dam. Here it was 
delayed by having to pick its way, single file, through obstructions 
—in the shape of fallen timber across the road and burning fences 
—which obstructions had been made by the rear guard of the main 
column for the purpose of impeding the march of the enemy, who 
was supposed to be following. 

The command finally reached Beaver Dam station and continued 
its march, hoping soon to overtake the main column. After march- 
ing perhaps a mile it was noticed that the wounded men who had 
been sent ahead had halted at an elevated part of the road. As the 
column came in sight one of the men rode back to the commanding 
officer and reported that the enemy was in front, about 400 yards, 
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occupying the road and wood. The command moved up the hill, 
and through the thick smoke from the burning fences and timber on 
ach side of the road could be seen faintly the figures of men and 
horses. 

Knowing that the force in rear would be soon heard from and 
believing that he could make his way through the force in front 
which seemed to be small, Captain ARNOLD moved forward with 
drawn sabres, taking the walk, then the trot, then the gallop, and 
when within about forty yards from the enemy gave the command 
“Charge.” The column went on with a rush, and as its head ap- 
proached the enemy an officer in front gave the command, “ Forward, 
Third Virginia;” the heads of the columns met and for a short time 
there was a general mélée, sabres and pistols being used freely. 
However, owing to the narrowness of the road and great depth of 
the column opposing the command, it was unable to cut its way 
through. It rallied on a hillock on the right about 100 yards from 
the point where the columns met, the smoke and timber somewhat 
masking its position. About this time firing was heard in the rear, 
which indicated that the rear guard was engaged with the enemy 
who had appeared at Davinport’s Ford. 

Finding now that he was in a tight place and expecting to be 
soon attacked both in front and rear by overwhelming numbers, 
Captain ARNOLD threw out a line-of skirmishers to feel towards the 
right and if possible to gain the left and rear of the enemy in his 
front, hoping thus eventually to escape. The Adjutant General, who 
was still with the command, volunteered to try and run the gaunt- 
let and bring aid to his support. The right of the skirmish line 
soon obtained a position on the flank of the enemy, keeping up a 
sharp carbine fire through the timber. Continuing this flank move- 
ment towards the right the command finally reached the rear of the 
enemy and held him in check, while falling back slowly, until it 
arrived at Little River just as the pioneers of the rear guard of the 
main column were about cutting the last sleeper that held the bridge 
together. The command got over safely and the bridge went down 
as the enemy came up to it. The Adjutant General had gotten 


through all right and a portion of our brigade came to our assist- 
ance, arriving at the bridge just after the command crossed, and in 


time to help drive the enemy back from the other bank. 

In this action the Fifth U.S. Cavalry lost two officers captured 
(Lieutenants SweatmMaNn and Witson), sixty-eight enlisted men 
killed, wounded and missing, and forty odd horses missing. Two 
men were known to be killed outright and seven wounded, The 
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. 
forces of the enemy consisted of Gorpon’s Brigade in the rear of 
the command, and WickHAm’s and Lomax’s Brigades in front; their 
united strength at least 4,000 sabres, besides artillery. 

McCLELLAN, in “The Campaigns of Stuart’s Cavalry,” page 410, 
evidently refers to this action, when, after describing the movements 
of Stuart's Corps the day before, he says: “Leaving Firz LEE to 
follow the enemy’s rear * ** * Stuart marched in the 
night with Gorpon’s Brigade to Davinport’s Bridge, where he 
crossed the North Anna the following morning. The brigades were 
united at Beaver Dam Station, where the enemy’s rear was aqain 
encountered.” 

Throughout this affair the officers and men acted in a brave, gal- 
lant and disciplined manner, and it was a subject of congratulation 
that the casualties were so small, considering our position and the 
great odds against us. 

An enterprising enemy should have annihilated the command. 


A. K. ARNOLD, 
Lieutenant-Colonel First Cavalry. 
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SOME CHANGES IN EQUIPMENT. 


HE attention of the Association is invited to our cumbersome 
and weighty cavalry equipment; it is suggested that we may 
work a needed reform by urging such changes as will bring relief 


to the trooper and his over-loaded horse. 

Let us reflect that custom permits, and orders frequently require, 
each trooper to carry as a necessary arsenal, for war or field service 
a carbine, pistol and sabre, a full ammunition belt and cartridge box, 


and possibly a reserve of ammunition in his saddle-bags; add to this 
the sabre belt, pistol pouch, carbine sling and swivel, canteen and 
haversack. Consider that in addition to the weight of the trooper 
and this equipment, the horse must carry saddle, saddle blanket and 
saddle bags, bridle and halter, lariat and picket pin, currycomb and 
horse brush, nose-bag, side-lines, an extra pair of fitted shoes, rations, 
forage and clothing. The very list on paper is appalling; it must 
be evident that some relief for the horse and his rider is urgently 
demanded. 

The trooper becomes sort of a pack animal, unable to mount 
or dismount with ease, to use his arms with effect or to control or 
properly manage his horse. 

Some may urge that all the articles enumerated constitute the 
proper and necessary equipments of the trooper; this may be ex- 
pected from the fact that so many still continue to equip their 
troopers after this fashion. 

The equipment of the horse and the outfit of the trooper should 
be made as light as possible. 

Let us retain the McClellan saddle, blanket and surcingle, the 
present bridle, bit and halter; discard the lariat, picket pin, present 
saddle-bag, nose-bag, side-lines, retaining only the horse brush, in- 
dividual mess kit and a pair of extra horseshoes, to be carried with 
the trooper’s towel and soap in the smallest pair of saddle-bags that 
will answer this purpose. 
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Require a corporal in each troop squad to carry one lariat, that 
by uniting four, a picket rope may be provided. 

So much for the horse. 

Arm the trooper with the carbine and sabre alone. A pistol is 
more dangerous in ranks to friend than foe, and besides the extra 
weight of pistol and ammunition, the trooper should have no choice 
between jire arms, but be taught to depend upon one alone. 

He should wear the sabre belt with cartridge box and be pro- 
vided with the Stewart attachment for the sabre. When mounted, 
the sabre should always be attached to the saddle, either by the 
Stewart attachment or worn under the left leg of the trooper ina 
manner well understood by all cavalrymen. 

The smallest possible amount of clothing should be rolled in a 
bed blanket, with rubber poncho outside, and be strapped to the 
cantle. The overcoat, when not worn by the trooper, should be 
strapped to the pommel. 

Wagon trains are furnished for general purposes on long marches. 

Cavalry may be used effectively mounted and dismounted, and 
should have an effective long range carbine or rifle. 

Mounted troops without sabres, however otherwise armed, cease 
to be cavalry. 

To secure a more effective arm for increased distances a modifi- 
cation of the present Springfield carbine is suggested, by diminishing 
the calibre from 45 to about 35 or 38; this, with the charge of pow- 
der now in use, would give greater range and flatter trajectory, and 
make it equal to the infantry rifle. 

It would result in slightly reducing present weight and possibly 
the size of the stock. It should be as light as possible consistent 
with strength, so as to be easily handled on horseback; in fact, the 


barrel might well be made two inches longer and the general make- 
up and finish be like the Springfield rifle furnished for the use of 


officers. 

With a good breech-loading rifle or carbine, I do not favor the 
introduction of a magazine gun. Our breech-loading carbine gives 
sufficient rapidity of fire to ensure effectiveness, while a magazine 
gun would increase the rapidity of fire at the expense of effective- 
ness, and would practically result in an unnecessary expenditure 
and waste of ammunition. 

Ten well directed shots are worth more than hundreds of random 
ones, and effectiveness should be sought, rather than rapidity of fire 


and noisy fusilades, 
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Besides the other advantages gained by reduction of calibre is 
the possibility of carrying twenty-five per cent. more ammunition 
and the probability of securing a better proportioned and more 
evenly-balanced arm for our mounted service. 

Experience has taught us in this country that the sabre may be 
dispensed with in ordinary Indian warfare, as they now use no 
similar weapon. Yet it is a historical fact that in 1857 a battalion 
of cavalry, by an impetuous sabre charge, scattered to the four winds 
of heaven three times its number of Indians drawn up in battle 


array. 
J. K. MIZNER, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Eighth Cavalry. 





REVOLVER SHOOTING. 


\ KILL in handling the revolver for cavalry purposes necessitates 
a combination of acquirements in connection with its use, and 
the growing interest in revolver shooting, which seems to be mani- 
fested in civil as well as military circles, leads us to go somewhat 
into the details of the business, and to repeat many things which 
have been said before, and which are evident to most pistol shots. 
~~ the difficulties to be overcome in shooting a pistol correctly, are 
directing it properly at the object the instant the trigger is pulled, 
and preventing the pull of the trigger, the blow of the hammer and 
recoil of the pistol from deranging this direction till after the bullet 
has left the muzzle. Any one with ordinary nerves can, if allowed 
to take deliberate aim—that is, occupy two or three seconds in 
pointing the pistol after it is raised—soon become a fair shot by 
paying close attention to a few points. 

One great trouble to beginners is pulling too much on the right 
or left side of the trigger, causing the bullet to deviate to the right 
or left. Another is flinching the instant the trigger is pulled. 
Others find they hold the pistol so loosely that the recoil throws the 
muzzle up before the bullet gets out, causing an upward deviation, 
while some allow the biceps and triceps to remain so relaxed that 
the recoil swerves the pistol to the right or left before the bullet 
clears the muzzle. An ordinary observer, by giving close attention 
to these points, noting and correcting the deviations peculiar to him- 
self, will soon become a shot sufficiently skillful to compete, with 
more or less success, in the pistol matches frequently occurring in 
different parts of this country. 

This, however, is but the A B C of what is required of a cavalry- 
man in handling the revolver. It is what the first position of the 
feet and left hand, and the holding of the rapier is in acquiring the 
accomplishments of a master of fence. The next step to be attained 
in this line, is called “snap shooting,” which is taking the least possi- 
ble length of time to direct and fire the pistol correctly. 
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With the single action Colt’s revolver, a dismounted expert 
should, with one hand. fire five shots in four and one-half seconds 
with considerable accuracy. This requires the trigger to be pulled 
with a quick jerk the instant the pistol is properly directed, and 
pulled in such a way that the deranging elements do not change the 
direction of the pistol till the bullet clears the barrel. Let the 
pupil who has learned snap shooting on foot, mount a horse and put 
him at full speed and he will find that the problem assumes a phase, 
the solution of which becomes a fine art. There is but a fractional 


part of a second in which the object can be caught, and this must be 


done, the trigger jerked and the pistol held against all the derang- 
ing elements, or his opportunity is lost, never to return. 

In this kind of work a fair shot should fire tive shots in five see- 
onds. The difticulty in cocking the revolver is added to consider- 
ably when the horse is in rapid motion. Our Colt’s revolver is 
as much inferior to some of the double action ones, as the old muz- 
zle to the modern breech loader. It is particularly defective for 
‘apid fire, and it is next to impossible to have a single day’s prac- 
tice with a troop without a number of these revolvers becoming dis- 
abled; in fact, the defects and shortcomings of our revolver and its 
ammunition are so numerous, When compared to other revolvers in 
the market, that it is a marvel how it has been kept in service so 
long. The calibre 45, Smith & Wesson, is, if anything, a more in- 
different weapon than the Colt’s. 

The one revolver we know preéminently suited for cavalry pur- 
poses, is the double action Smith & Wesson, calibre 38, six-inch bar- 
rel. It is very accurate for over one hundred yards, more so than 
the Colt’s, has great penetration, very little recoil, and uses fourteen 
grains of powder. Two of these revolvers, after being used for 
more than a year with but little care and cleaning, having bad over 
2,600 rounds fired trom them and being snapped at least 5.000 times, 
showed not a sign of weakness. With one of them it is easy to fire 
tive shots in two and one-half seconds, and we know nothing in the 
shape of a revolver that can compare with them. 

The best authorities I have been able to consult, differ very widely 
as to the best method for teaching men to become good snap shots 
mounted, Inan article by General J. C. KELTON, Assistant Adjutant 
General U.S. Army, recently published in the JouRNAL OF THE CAv- 
ALRY AssocraTION, an admirable method is given for this instruction. 

Sometime previous, however, to the publication of this article by 
General Kerron, we had adopted a different course, and as there is 
nothing like knowing the road over which you travel, we have made 
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no change in our plan of instruction, which we think has been at- 
tended with reasonable progress. It is based on the theory that 
snap shooting, either on foot or mounted, is only a quick aim, a 
quick jerk of the trigger and an almost instantaneous poise of the 
revolver, so as to allow the bullet to clear the muzzle before the re- 
volver has been acted upon any more than possible by the disturb- 
ing elements. 

We begin by teaching thoroughly in the gallery the principles of 
pointing, aiming and shooting the revolver with a charge of five 
grains of powder and a round ball, and after five shots have been 
tired, have the recruit cock and snap his pistol unloaded as rapidly 
as possible for about thirty seconds, cautioning him to hold on the 
bull’s eye as nearly as possible each time the trigger is pulled and 
grasp the pistol tightly. This is excellent training for the muscles 
of the hand and arm, and teaches the recruit to aim and pull quickly. 
This, and in fact all the work connected with snap shooting will be 
simplified more than fifty per cent. where the cavalry is armed with 
a good double action pistol, firing about one-half the powder now 
used in our regulation cartridge. The reason for this seems obvious. 
The pistol is intended for close, quick work, and when it is necessary 
to shoot at long range we have the carbine. 

This gallery work should be continued daily and the men en- 
couraged to take a quick aim and fire as rapidly as possible till they 
have acquired the power of firing five shots in six seconds with tol- 
erable accuracy. Connected with this gallery work there should be 
mounted exercises hell each day. Five “A” targets on frames, a 
standing silhouette pasted on each, are placed in line twenty yards 
apart, having their front inclined so as to make an angle of about 
forty-five degrees with the line upon which they are placed. A 
track should be laid off about eight yards from the targets, and the 
troop marched by them in column of files at a walk, trot and gallop, 
and the men required to snap their pistols at each silhouette as they 
go by. This should be varied by an occasional round of blank am- 
munition, the men being cautioned not to fire nearer to the horses’ 
heads than forty-five degrees, taking their seats as the center. 

Too much fire in practice near the horses’ heads, is apt to make 
them gun shy, and in this practice all the disturbing elements to ac- 
curate fire can be obtained in firing to the right, left, 45 degrees off 
the front, and to the rear; so that in actual service, if it is necessary 
to shoot to the front, the problem presents no new phase. After a 
week or ten days at riding past the targets in file, the men should 
be required to do this individually, and vary snapping the pistol 
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with an occasional round of blank ammunition. This work should 
be continued till they have no difficulty in riding by the five targets 
at full speed and firing one round of blank ammunition at each tar- 
get as they go by. This distance, with targets twenty yards apart, 
is, of course, eighty yards, and none of the men should be allowed 
to use ball cartridges till they can make this eighty yards and put 
in the five blanks in eight seconds. This is the outside limit, but 
the time is made long in order to take in all the awkwards, of which 
there are unfortunately not a few when it comes to mounted work. 
The same targets are used for practice with ball cartridges, and a 
marker is placed in front of each with pasters, and so far in front 
as to allow the men firing to ride between him and the target. The 
troop is then ordered to load with five rounds of ball cartridges, 
(preferably those containing five grains of powder and a round ball), 
and to put the hammer down on the vacant chamber. Each trooper 
is then made to ride along the track at a gallop, and fire one shot 
at each target. As soon as the last target is fired at, he should re- 
turn along the track and notice the effect of his shot, when each 
marker calls and pastes it, and resumes his place. A scorer is placed 


in a convenient place to record each shot. 


By this time all the horses should be broken well enough to take 
the track without attempting to swerve off to the left when the fire 
The reason for pasting the silhouette on the frame 


is to the right. 
with a paper border is to give each trooper his error as nearly as 
possible. They should be encouraged to increase the speed of their 
horses when going over the track and the time each horse makes, 
taken at intervals. This teaches them to fire when the horse is pro- 
ducing his maximum deviating influence to the rider, which is run- 
ning at his highest speed. If the silhouette is struck, the shot is 
scored a hit; all others being misses. 

We believe the goal to be attained in this revolver practice for 
cavalry, is quick, accurate shooting when the horse is at his highest 
speed. The idea is to reach the point sought as soon as possible, 
and leave nothing in your tracks in a shape to rise again. 

General SHERIDAN, in speaking of a French cavalry charge dur- 
ing the Franco-German war, says: “The French cavalry charged 
over the German skirmish line, and after they had passed, the skir- 
mishers opened fire on them.” 

This practice at the silhouettes should be continued daily, with 
reduced charges, and after a time the most proficient men should be 
put in a separate platoon and their cartridges loaded with ten or 
fifteen grains of powder behind a round or conical ball; we believe 
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fifteen grains of powder should be the maximum load for revolver 
ammunition. Each troop should have two or three ranges, which 
requires but little work for construction or maintenance, and it is 
best to put them on the same line about 100 yards apart. The fire 
to the left is conducted in the same manner. In all this work a 
troop commander should be given the same opportunities for in- 
structing his men, (till a prescribed standard of skill has been at- 


tained ), as are now given for the important work of carbine practice. 

A few words upon the method of handling the revolver will bring 
this paper to a close, with a feeling that we have done but meager 
justice to a matter of so great importance to the cavalry arm. The 
position of “ready,” (holding the pistol up at a full cock) is very 
objectionable, on account of its being awkward and dangerous to 
friends. It has a tendency to excite horses, and frequently, when 
the rider loses his balance, the loaded pistol is brought quickly down 
and is sometimes discharged, in so doing, at a time when he is least 
capable of directing its fire. The revolver cannot be fired as rapidly, 
nor, we believe, as accurately, from the position of “ready” as when 
it is raised. A position for “draw pistol,’ which we have found most 
excellent, is holding the revolver by the stock in the right hand, 
which rests on top of the thigh, the muzzle of the revolver being 
about two inches in front of and below the knee. At the command 
‘aim’? the object to be hit is looked at; when the command 
‘fire’ is given the pistol is pointed towards it and cocked as it is 
raised, and under no circumstances should it be cocked till in the 
act of raising it to fire. In pointing at an object it is more natural 
to raise the hand than lower it. In firing to the left the pistol should 
never be cocked till the muzzle is on the left side of the horse’s neck. 

This mechanical work in handling the revolver, that is training 
the muscles of the hand to act in concert with the will power, should 
be persevered in, as it costs little more than the using up of a few 
inexpensive parts to the revolver. 

In conclusion I will but add that our regular army is small, the 
smallest, in proportion to population, on the face of the civilized 
globe. Our country is the richest and our captains, subalterns and 
enlisted men are the best paid. These officers are recruited from the 
young men of the country, selected on account of and trained with 
a view of developing their mental and physical excellence, and it 
would seem to go without saying that they ought thoroughly to 
learn how to use the weapons of their service, as it ill becomes one 
to try and impart knowledge he does not possess. 
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In the infantry we believe all, from the captain to the last pri- 
vate, should be a sharpshooter; in the cavalry, all should reach the 
corresponding excellence with the carbine, and in addition the neces- 
sary skill with the revolver, to fire, mounted, five shots in a less 
number of seconds, horse at a run, and to hit the kneeling silhouette 


four times in five at a distance of ten yards. 

Then when troubled times come again, as they surely will, with 
a regular army trained to this standard of excellence, it will not be 
said, as it was during our late unpleasantness, that the volunteers 


make as good soldiers as the regulars. 
W. P. HALL, 


Captain Fifth Cavalry. 





THE NEW GERMAN DRILL BOOK AND SOME 
DEDUCTIONS THEREFROM. 


TF\HE most important recent event in the military world is the 

appearance of the new “Drill Regulations for the German 
Infantry,” adopted by the Imperial order of September 1, 1888. 
The most striking feature of these regulations, which are the result 


° 
of careful study, based upon the war experience of the foremost 


military nation of Europe, is the complete abolition of all tactical 
movements that are not of practical utility in war. The “pomp and 
circumstance of war” have been reduced to a minimum, and the new 
tactical system is an extremely business-like method of fighting a 
nation’s enemies. Drill, it is stated, is for the preparation of soldiers 
and leaders for the stern duties of war, and the object of all exer- 
cises is their application to the field of battle. “Simplicity alone 
promises success,” and all superfluities are, therefore, eliminated from 
the drill book. Extra movements for the purpose of merely pro- 
moting uniformity, or producing a “fancy drill,” are prohibited under 
penalty of the prompt dismissal of the officer introducing them. 

The codperation of companies forms the great basis of the “ fight- 
ing school.” The school of the regiment partakes somewhat of the 
nature of the division drill as given by Upton, with the addition of 
problems and practical field exercises. The manceuvres of the regi- 
ment and brigade form the transition from minor to grand tactics. 

From the very beginning, the instruction on the drill ground 
alternates with instruction in field exercises. 

Notwithstanding the avowed intention of the Prussian authori- 
ties to preserve the traditional discipline of their troops, the pre- 
scribed position of the soldier indicates at the outset that the tradi- 
tional drill is now merely a tradition; and it is hard to find any 
remains of the cast-iron rigidity of the old Prussian school in a 
position of the soldier which differs mainly from that prescribed by 
Upton in the fact that it is easier and less constrained. The position 
of the soldier must, above all, be such as to admit of an easy and 
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unimpeded handling of the piece; and so little stress is laid upon 
the fancy “setting up” of the men, that the prescribed position per- 
mits the neck of the recruit to “protrude freely from the shoulders,” 
the eyes straight to the front and not striking the ground. 

The ordinary march is at the rate of 114 steps a minute; the 
attack march, 120. The length of the step is about thirty-two 
English inches. Most of the movements are executed without 
vadenced step, the men retaining the ordinary step, covering in file, 
and preserving silence. The double time is at the rate of from 165 
to 170 steps a minute, the length of the step being about forty Eng-’ 
lish inches. The double time is executed without cadence, and as 
rapidly as is compatible with the preservation of order. 

The men fall in at order arms. The manual is wonderfully sim- 
plified, the only cadenced movements being order arms, present arms, 
and left shoulder arms. Making the execution of the manual audible 
by bringing the picce smartly against the hand or body, or bringing 
the butt of the rifle sharply to the ground, is forbidden. 

The left shoulder is executed from the order; the present, from 
the left shoulder; and, conversely, the left shoulder from the present. 

Loading is executed from the order, the left shoulder, or after 
firing. Ready is executed from the left shoulder. The piece is habit- 
ually used as a single loader; the magazine being used only by 
special orders. Draw cartridge and unload magazine are executed 
either from the left shoulder or order. 

In marches, including those to the drill ground, the piece may be 
carried at ease, on the right or left shoulder, under the arm, or sus- 
pended by the sling from either shoulder. When marching in the 
cadenced step the command “ Right shoulder arms” may be given. 

The drill-book provides for firing standing, kneeling, or lying 
down. 

Fix and unfix bayonets are uncadenced movements. 

The “attack position” is very similar to the trail arms, in 
Upron’s tactics, except that the piece is more nearly horizontal. 

The above mentioned movements comprise the sum-total of the 
manual of arms of the German infantry. It will be observed that 
such positions as carry arms, support arms, arms port, secure arms, 
reverse arms, and rest on arms, are entirely ignored. Bayonet ex- 
ercise is taught in the gymnastic training of the men, and no men- 
tion is made of it in the drill-book. The oblique aimings are 
omitted, the front of the firing line always being perpendicular to 
the direction of the aim. As already stated, there are only three 
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cadenced movements in the manual; the other movements being 
executed with celerity, but with no attention to nice uniformity of 
time. 

The regulations for skirmish drill are so complete as practically 
to exhaust the subject. As soon as the recruit has made some prog- 
ress in marching, loading and aiming, and carrying the piece on 
the left shoulder, his instruction in skirmishing begins. The simpler 
movements are explained to him, being executed by trained soldiers. 
He is then allowed to execute the movements himself. In order that 
his instruction may be complete, an opponent is pitted against him. 
He is instructed how to act at close and long ranges, and particularly | 
how to utilize the inequalities of the ground to shelter himself and 
to improve his aim. The recruits are taken out into the country at 
least twice a week, in order that they may practice on diversified 
ground. The skirmishers are practiced in surmounting obstacles, 


(jumping across ditches, climbing walls, fences, ete.,) and in stalk- 
ing their opponents in the field. In firing lying down, the position 
is exclusively ‘prone,’ no back position being allowed. Careful and 


minute instructions are given in regard to firing from behind trees, 
breastworks, ete. 
THE PLATOON. 

The company is divided into three platoons; the platoons are 
divided into half-platoons; and these again into sections. Each 
section contains from four to six files, a file consisting of two men 
(front and rear rank). Each platoon consists of sixteen files at 
least. On a war footing the company numbers 250 men. The 
platoon is formed in two ranks. Each man touches his neighbor 
with the elbow, without crowding him. The chief of platoon (a 
lieutenant ) is two paces in front of the center of his platoon. A non- 
commissioned officer is on each flank of the front rank, the remain- 
ing non-commissioned officers being distributed as file closers two 
paces in rear of the rear rank. The field musicians are seven paces 
in rear of the center of the rear rank. 

The firing is by volley or by file. The file firing is either slow 
(using the piece as a single shooter), or rapid (with magazine). 
The signal to cease firing is given with a whistle, which forms part 
of the equipment of the company officers. 

The forward march, oblique march, and wheeling of the platoon 
are similar to the corresponding movements in Upron’s tactics. 

Column of files is formed by facing, from a halt or on the march. 
In the latter case the movement resembles “by the right (or left) 
flank” in Upron. 
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The column of fours is unknown in German tactics. Column of 
sections is formed by each section wheeling to the right (or left). 
At the command “By sections, right forward, march,” column of 
sections is formed in a manner resembling, in all essential features, 
the formation of column of fours by the command “ Right forward, 
fours right, march.” 

Line is formed from column of files by facing, or by moving right 
(or left) front into line. 

Line is formed from column of sections, by wheeling, or by mov- 
ing right (or left) front into line. 

Another movement, wheeling into line by sections, is almost 
identical with Upron’s “On right into line,” substituting sections 
for fours. 

The changes from column of files to column of sections and the 
reverse are similar to the movements “Form fours, right (or left) 
oblique,” and “ Right (or left) by twos,” respectively, in Upron. 

The change of direction in column of files or sections is similar 
to the change of direction of column of twos or fours in our tactics. 

At the simple command “Deploy,” the skirmish line can be 
formed from any formation of the platoon, and in any direction. 
The men merely move to the right and left from the center, until 
there is an interval of one or two paces between every two men. 


To deploy on an oblique front, the command is, for instance, “ Di- 
rection of the windmill, deploy!” At this command the center 
skirmisher moves in the direction of the indicated object, and the 
others, deploying to the right and left, place themselves on the 
same front with him. Deployment at a halt, without gaining ground 


to the front, is executed by facing and moving to proper interval. 


The movements forward, to. the rear, oblique, and to the flank, 
are similar to the movements prescribed in Upton. All flank move- 
ments in the face of the enemy are to be avoided. The difficulty of 
mancuvring under effective fire is recognized, and as in an extended 
line, and in the heat of action, the men necessarily get somewhat out 
of hand, group leaders are provided, (generally at least one to a sec- 
tion) from the non-commissioned officers.* Some non-commissioned 
officers, about one to each platoon, are not used as group leaders, but 
remain behind the skirmish line to assist in its general supervision. 


*On a war footing, a German company consists of one captain, one first lieutenant, 
three second lieutenants, one feldwebel (similar to our first sergeant, but possessing more 
authority.) one fdhnrich (an“ ensign designate ’ on probationary service preparatory to pro- 
motion,) one vice-feldwebel, four sergeants, thirteen corporals, twenty-four lance corporals 
two drummers, two buglers ( who are also fifers,) aud two hundred and one privates. This or- 
ganization easily admits of a group-leader for every five privates. 
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“ Rushes’’ seldom exceed one hundred paces. No firing is per- 
mitted while advancing, save in exceptional cases, and then by order. 
The most careful “fire discipline” is maintained as long as possible, 
and the most explicit orders are given to the men on the firing line. 
For example: “At the artillery on the green bluff; rear sight 800 
and 900 meters; Ready; Aim; Fire; Load;” or, “At the skirmish- 
ers lying down straight in your front; rear sight 500 meters; 
Fire by file!” 

In firing, the platoons are separated by a distinct interval, and 
kept well in hand. Two or three skillful estimators of distances 
are kept in the vicinity of the platoon commander. Volleys are 
limited to the beginning of the fight, and to occasions when the pla- 
toon is not itself under fire. 

The skirmishers assemble by closing in on the center skirmisher, 
who either halts or continues the march, as directed. 


THE COMPANY. 

The captain is mounted when his company is combined with 
others. 

Platoons and half platoons are numbered in the company from 

right to left. Sections are numbered in the platoon from right to 


left. 
The Company Column. 


The company being in line, at a halt, in two ranks, the command 
is, “Form company column,” at which command the second platoon 
stands fast; the first platoon faces to the left, the third, to the right, 
and place themselves seven and fourteen paces respectively in rear 
of the second platoon.* All changes of formation from line to com- 


pany column and back again into line are executed in uncadenced 
step. On the march, the center platoon continues the march; the 
other platoons execute the movement at double time. 

At the command “Close in, march!” the platoons close to four 
paces distance. This distance is exceptional, the normal distance 


being seven paces. 


. 

*The formation of the company column illustrates in a striking manner the change in the 
German drill. The company column is now practically the same as before, but it is interest- 
ing to compare the simple method of forming it with that prescribed in the old dr'll regula- 
tions. The company was formerly in three ranks, and divided into two divisions. At the com- 
mand, “Form company column,” the first and second ranks of the left division stood fast, 
and the rea” rank, facing about, moved twelve paces to the rear, halted, and faced about. 
The first and second ranks of the right division faced to the left and marched to a position six 
paces in rear of the left division, when they halted, faced to the right, and covered it. Ina 
similar manner the third rank placed itself in front of the third rank of the left division, the 
company being thus formed into a column of three platoons at six paces distance, each pla- 
toon being in two ranks. The movement could be similarly executed on the right division. 
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Being at a halt, to form line from company column, the leading 
platoon stands fast; the others oblique to the right and left respect- 
ively, and then move forward abreast of the first. On the march, 
the leading platoon continues the march; the others move at double 
time. 

Column of files and column of sections are formed from the com- 
pany in line the same as from the platoon. 

The company being in column of files or sections, company 
column is formed by each platoon executing front into line, the rear 
platoons then closing to seven and fourteen paces respectively, from 
the first platoon. 

Column of files is formed from company column by each platoon 
forming such column and changing direction to the right (or left) ; 
the rear platoons marking time until they can follow in their proper 
places. Column of sections is formed in the same manner. 

Lateral movements of the company column, for short distances, 
are executed by facing and moving in columns of files; for longer 
distances these movements are made in columns of sections. 


To break into column of half-platoons, the movement is similar to 
“Right (or left) by companies” in the school of the battalion in 


Upron. The formation of column of platoons from column of half- 
platoons is similar to “Form divisions, right (or left) oblique” in 
Upton. 

That the Germans do not regard the use of cavalry on the battle- 
field as a thing of the past is evident from the retention of the 
square. The square is formed from company column at the com- 
mand ‘ korm—square.”* At the command “Form,” the file closers 
of the third platoon move at couble time and place themselves in 
rear of the preceding platoon. At the command “Square,” the 
leading platoon halts; the center platoon wheels, half to the right 
and half to the left, and the third platoon faces about. The drill 
book states that no care should be bestowed upon precision of move- 
ment in forming square; the great object is to get the men in readi- 
ness to fire effectively as soon as possible. 

To move forward while in square, the leading and rear platoons 
move in line, the center platoon facing to the right and left and 
marching in two columns of files. 

To form company column from square, the only instructions are 
to “form in the shortest way.” 


* Literally “Square—form.” I have transposed the two commands, in order to make in- 
telligible English of them. . 
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To charge with the bayonet, the company being at close order, 
the “attack position” is taken and the command rushes forward 


hurrahbing. 
Whenever obliged to retire in the presence of the enemy, the 


troops are required to move in cadenced step. 
TO DEPLOY THE COMPANY AS SKIRMISHERS. 

If the company be in company column, the leading platoon de- 
ploys; if in line, a designated platoon deploys. The other platoons, 
in column or line, form the support. The skirmish line is reinforced 
either by extending the flanks or by inserting reinforcements in in- 
tervals of the line. No fixed rule for the distance of the support 
from the firing line is given; on drill it may be 150 paces. Sup- 
ports are in line or column according to the nature of the ground, 
the object being to get the best shelter. If at a halt, the supports 
may be either standing, kneeling, or lying down, according to the 
circumstances of ground and action. 

THE BATTALION. 

The movements of the German battalion are few and simple. 

The battalion consists of four companies, always formed in com- 
pany column. 

The normal formations are only three in number; namely, the 
double column, the deep column, and the broad column, as shown in 
the diagrams. 

The double column is used for movements beyond the zone of fire. 

The deep column is used when the nature of the ground, or the 
circumstances of the battle, require a narrow front. 

The broad column is used in parades, and in battle when more 
breadth than depth is required. 

Being in double column, to form deep column, the two companies 
on the designated side stand fast, and the other companies place 
themselves in their rear, moving in the shortest way. 

Being in double column, to change to broad column, the leading 
companies stand fast, and the rear companies place themselves on 
their right and left, or both on the right or left, as indicated by the 
battalion commander. 

Being in deep column, to change to double column, the two lead- 
ing companies stand fast; the two rear companies move to their 
positions on their right or left. 

Being in deep column, to change to broad column, the leading 
company stands fast; the other companies move by the shortest 
lines to their positions abreast of it. 
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Being in broad column, to change to double column, two com- 
panies, side by side, are designated to stand fast; the others move 


in the shortest way to positions in their rear. 

Being in broad column, to change to deep column, a designated 
company stands fast; the others (those nearest the designated com- 
pany first) place themselves in its rear. 

When these movements are executed on the march, the companies 
described above as standing fast, continue the march; the others 
move at double time. 

The only other battalion movements prescribed are the changes 
of direction while moving in column. The change of direction of 
the deep or the double column is made by the leading platoons 
wheeling, the others following on the same ground. In broad 
column the company on the flank towards which the change of 
direction is made, wheels at once, moves forward in the new direction 
a distance equal to the depth of the column, and halts. The other 
companies oblique in the designated direction, and when they have 
arrived at proper distance, wheel and place themseives abreast of 
the leading company. 

No fixed rules for the deployment of the battalion are given. 
The deployment admits of many different combinations, agcording 
to the number of companies deployed. Circumstances may render 
it necessary to deploy the whole battalion at once, but generally one 
or two platoons will form the first firing line, the companies from 
which they are taken following as supports, and the remaining com- 
panies as reserves, until the progress of the fight absorbs them all 
in the firing line. No fixed distances from firing line to supports 
and from supports to reserves are given, these distances depending 
on the nature of the ground and the urgency of reinforcing the 
firing line. 

THE REGIMENT. 

The regiment consists of three or four battalions. The regi- 
mental commander gives only preparatory commands or orders; the 
battalion commanders give corresponding commands of execution. 

The battalions composing the regiment are formed each in double 
column. If the regiment consists of three battalions, one is formed 
on the interval between the other two, either in their front or rear. 
If it contains four battalions, the battalions in the second line cover 
those in the first. The normal regimental formation is in one or 
two lines of battalion double columns. The interval between the 
battalions in the same line is twenty paces; the distance between 
the lines is thirty paces. 
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The regimental evolutions consist of simple movements forward 
and to the rear, wheels, and marching by the flank, on principles 
prescribed in the instructions for the company and battalion. The 
only regimental movement. especially described is the change of 
front by wheeling; the change of front never exceeding one-eighth 
of a circle. The command is (for instance ), ‘“ Regiment, on first bat- 
talion, one-eighth right, wheel!” If the regiment be in a single 
line of battalion double columns, the first battalion wheels to the 
right, marches a distance equal to the depth of the column, and halts. 
The remaining battalions move in the shortest way, and place them- 
selves abreast of it. If (as is generally the case) the regiment con- 
sists of two lines of double columns, the first battalion, after wheel- 
ing, moves forward a distance equal to the depth of both columns. 
and the other battalions take their places by the shortest way. 

The manner of deploying the regiment is left entirely to the dis- 
cretion of the colonel. Circumstances very rarely require the simul- 
taneous deployment of all the battalions. In the general case of the 
deployment of only a portion of the regiment, the battalions re- 
tained are held in echelon behind one or both wings; in rare cases, 
behind the center. The object, in every case, is the prompt rein- 
forcement of the firing line, combined with the object of finding 
shelter for the reserves. On the advance, the deployment is made 
on the leading battalion; on retreat, on the rear battalion. The re- 
assembly is generally executed on the march, and in the direction 
of the march; otherwise, on the original line in the most practicable 
way. The assembly formation depends on circumstances, and is left 
entirely to the colonel. 

THE BRIGADE. 

The brigade consists generally of two regiments, which are placed 
either side by side, or one in rear of the other. In the former case, the 
battalions of each regiment stand one behind another, and abreast 
of the corresponding battalions of the other regiment. In the latter 
case, if the regiments have the same number of battalions, those of 
the second regiment cover those of the first; if they have not the 
same number, the battalions of the second cover the intervals of the 
first. 

The evolutions of the brigade are limited to the simplest move- 
ments, and are left entirely to the discretion of the brigade com- 
mander. 

The deployment of the brigade for battle is based on the princi- 
ple of allotting a separate task to each regiment, whenever practi- 
cable; and the formation side by side is, therefore, preferred. If cir- 
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cumstances require the formation of one regiment in rear of the 
other, and the deployment is. consequently, made with one regiment, 
the battalions of the other take the best positions for deploying to 
the front, or (more frequently) assemble as echelons behind one or 
both wings of the first. 


THE DIVISION AND CORPS. 


The movements of the division and corps belong to the sphere of 
grand tactics, and depend on the generalship of the division and 
corps commanders. No attempt is made to hamper these command- 
ers with fixed rules, and the drill regulations are silent on the sub- 
ject. 

BATTLE TACTICS. 


A large portion of the drill book is devoted to instructions rela- 
tive to the conduct and handling of troops in battle. This part of 
the work is of peculiar value. The following is merely a synopsis 
of its most salient features: 

On drill the nature of the ground should always be considered, 
and the movements regulated according to the terrain. But it should 
be borne in mind that the attainment of the object of the fight is 
even more important than taking advantage of natural shelter. 
Whenever practicable at drill, a supposed hostile line should be 
marked by flags and a few men. Proficiency in skirmish drill is the 
highest proof of the efficiency of a command. 

Battles must be begun by the troops in extended order; but close 
formations are still necessary for the shelter and proper handling of 
supports and reserves. Enough skirmishers should always be used. 
No attention should be paid to keeping precise intervals on the 
skirmish line: even less regard should be had for accurate alignment. 
Magazine fire is used in the final preparation for assault, or, on the 
defensive, for the repulse of assault at close quarters. It is also used 
for the repulse of cavalry, and to oppose any sudden and immediate 
attack: also in firing upon a defeated and fleeing enemy. Great 
stress is laid on economy of ammunition, and all useless and ineffect- 
ive fire is to be avoided. 

Practically, the only movements of the firing line are forward 
and to the rear. Small oblique movements may be made. No move- 
ment by the flank should be undertaken for any distance. An ob- 
jection to rushes lies in the increased difficulty of getting troops out 
of cover as they draw near the enemy. A continuous advance should, 
therefore, be made whenever practicable. The troops fire while in 
motion only when retiring, and then only by order. 
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Infantry must be superior to opposing infantry in weight of fire 
or in morale in order to defeat it. If infantry has unimpeded fire it 
must always repulse cavalry. Infantry which does not dare, through 
lack of confidence, to receive cavalry in a deployed line, when its 
own flanks are protected by the fire of echelons in rear, will not find 
safety in a square. Skirmishers should know that while running 
they are defenseless against cavalry. Infantry opposed to infantry 
must avoid close formation, even when threatened by cavalry. 
Infantry should be able to advance on open ground against hostile 
vavalry, unless the cavalry is aided by superior infantry or artillery 
fire, or is so much superior in number that it can attack at the same 
time in several different directions. Square should be formed only 
when the infantry is short of ammunition, or its morale is shaken 
by heavy losses, or when its retreat over open ground is menaced by 
‘avalry. The cavalry must be considered as having gained a great 
advantage if it can compel the infantry to halt or take a formation 
unfavorable to the greatest development of fire. 

Artillery is superior to infantry at long ranges. At 1,000 meters 
the equality of the two arms begins to be felt. At short ranges the 
infantry is superior to the artillery. The infantry must therefore 
take advantage of the cover afforded by the ground, and close in 
upon the artillery as quickly as possible, firing first upon such teams 
as may be visible, and next upon the cannoneers. Infantry may be 
effective (by using “high-angle” firing) against artillery at long 
‘ange, but at the expense of a great consumption of ammunition. 
Infantry should never feel itself called upon to replace artillery in 
competing with hostile artillery at long range. 

The intrenching tool must be frequently used, but commanders 
must control its use, instead of being controlled by it. The prema- 


ture strengthening of the ground is a positive disadvantage, as it 
interferes with the free movement of the troops. The greatest use 
of the intrenching tool is on the defensive. It is mainly used on 
the offensive in strengthening captured positions. The intrench- 
ments should consist of “rifle trenches,’ which speedily furnish 
cover for the men, and which may afterwards be deepened and 


strengthened if circumstances require. 

In all exercises in time of peace the officers must be in the posi- 
tions that they would occupy in actual battle. The mounted officers 
frequently dismount at drill, in order that the men, being accustomed 
to seeing them on foot, may not be demoralized by seeing them dis- 
mount when under heavy fire in battle. 
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The general remarks on the subject of attack and defense con- 
tain very little that is new to officers familiar with the writings of 
Suaw, Home, or Lumtey Granam. The formation in either case 
should consist of a firing line, supports and reserves. The propor- 
tion of troops allotted to each depends on circumstances. The part 
which develops the fight should be as weak as possible, consistently 
with the proper performance of its duties; the reserve should be as 
strong as possible. Generally, in opening the fight, not more than 
one-fourth of the men should be in firing line, and not less than one- 
fourth in reserve. ‘Care should always be taken to protect the 
flanks, the reserves being generally in their rear. The distances 
from firing line to supports, and from supports to reserve, vary, 
These distances are greater in open than in closed ground. In open 
ground they may be 200 meters or more. 

It is not sufficient to carry the enemy’s position. All villages, 
hamlets, woods, etc., forming part of the position, must be occupied, 
and the attack uninterruptedly continued until the enemy is com- 
pletely thrust off the field. Further pursuit is not made by a con- 
tinuation of the attack, but is conducted by bodies of troops espec- 
ially designated for the duty. 


Success depends on superiority of fire, and, as a rule, this superi- 
ority can be best brought about by flanking the enemy’s position — 
not merely the general position, but portions of the hostile line. All 
flanking movements must, however, be considered and prepared at 
the first deployment. Turning movements attempted with the 
foremost line of infantry already deployed are rarely successful, and 


use a dangerous scattering of the troops. 

An effective fire on the approaching enemy is the essential re- 
quirement of the defense. Extensive use of field entrenchments 
should be made by troops on the defensive ; but the position should 
not be fully occupied until the direction of the enemy’s attack is 
ascertained. A good retreat can be made only under cover of an 
unshaken reserve; but the reserve must not be kept out of the fight 
when needed, merely in order that it may cover a possible retreat. 

In all movements the battalion is regarded as the unit, but large 
discretion is given to the captains of companies. “A continuous 
waiting for orders would make proper and timely action of the com- 
panies impossible.” The company must keep its proper place in the 
battalion, and must retain connection with the other companies. 
Whole companies are not deployed until necessary; for, once de- 
ployed, the men are to a great degree out of the hand of the com- 


pany and battalion commanders. 
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There is no general rule as to the number of companies in the 
first line of the battalion at the beginning of the combat. Whether 
all four companies are in the first line, or only one (divided into two 
or three subdivisions from front to rear), depends on circumstances, 
and is decided by the battalion commander. Not the least of the 
battalion commander’s duties consists in directing the supply of am- 
munition from the rear to those parts of the firing line where it is 
most needed. He is generally with the reserve. 

The regimental commander gives a general direction to the whole 
regiment, but interferes with single companies only when it is neces- 
sary to do so to prevent a miscarriage of the general plan. 

The codperation of battalions fighting side by side is habitually 
governed by indicating an object in front. No attempt is made to 
keep them aligned, but the touch is, in general terms, indicated to 
the center, right, or left. 

The regimental commander determines the nature of the regi- 
mental attack, the number of battalions for reserve, the proper ex- 
tension of front, etc. He is generally with the reserve; but in the 
beginning of the fight he ‘should be well to the front, in order to 
make his dispositions according to his own observation of the condi- 
tion of affairs before him. 

Only a brigade consisting of three regiments, or of two regi- 
ments and a “jaeger”’ battalion,* has the advantage of a division 
into three parts. When divided into two parts, the brigade com- 
mander must detail a reserve according to the object of the fight, 
which reserve should never be less than a battalion. The brigade 
commander should be well to the front at the beginning of the fight; 
then, when the brigade is well engaged, he should be where he can 
best control it. The task of subdividing the command according to 
the object in view forms the most important duty of the brigade 
commander. 

The drill regulations do not attempt to hamper commanders with 
hard-and-fast rules, but leave very much to their discretion. The 
latitude left to subordinate commanders is never allowed, however, 
to extend so far as to compromise the safety of the command or the 
proper conduct of the action. Care is always taken to preserve 
order and cohesion. 

The concluding portion of the drill book is devoted to the sub- 
ject of ceremonies, and contains nothing of real tactical interest to 


foreign officers. 


* A battalion of rifles not embraced in any regimental organization. All men in the Ger- 
man infantry are now armed with rifles, of course, but the jaegers are still especially 
recruited from foresters, etc.,and may, without material error be termed sharpshooters. 
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Even the outward appearance of the drill book gives an idea of 
the wonderfully condensed nature of the German infantry tactics. A 
small volume of 208 pages, practically the equivalent of an equal 
number of pages of Upron’s Tactics, contains all the drill regulations 
deemed necessary. from the instruction of the individual recruit to 
the handling of a brigade. The only inference to be drawn from 
this fact is either that the Germans have, in their efforts to obtain 
simplicity, eliminated valuable portions of the drill, or else that our 
drill system contains a useless amount of mere “embroidery.” Prob- 
ably the latter inference is the correct one. Without attempting to 
point out all the unnecessary or obsolete features of our present 
system, it is easy to call attention to some of the more prominent 
superfluities. 

The simplification of the manual of arms is by no means the 
least important feature of the new drill system of Germany. When 
we reflect upon the amount of time consumed in every company in 
our service in mastering the extended and intricate manual pre- 
scribed by Upton, and when we consider further that our militia 
waste so much time in obtaining a nice execution of these move- 
ments, that (in many instances) they have no time to spare for 
skirmish drill and target practice, we cannot but regard a corres- 
ponding simplification of our manual as a ‘consummation devoutly 
to be wished.” This simplification would be an easy matter. Carry 
arms is unnecessary, for the reason that an equally good basis for the 
manual can be found in the right shoulder or order. Support arms 
is useless. With a rifle that has a bolt instead of a hammer, this 
position cannot be taken, and in any case (such, for instance, as in 
successive formations) the right shoulder or order would answer 
equally well. There is no necessity for arms port. A sentinel in 
transmitting his orders could do so just as well at order arms or pa- 
rade rest. In challenging and receiving the countersign, the senti- 
nel does so at charge bayonet, and it is not clear that arms port is 
of the slightest practical value under any conceivable circumstances. 
Surely, in advancing to an attack, either the right shoulder or 
trail is more natural and better. Secure arms is a mere relic of the 
days of the flint-lock musket. Reverse arms and rest on arms are 
bits of fancy drill that never were of any use, and should have been 
eliminated from the tactics long ago. If German soldiers can 
march with shouldered arms in the funeral procession of a dead 
Emperor, a similar position should answer all the funeral pur- 
poses of the soldiers of our democratic nation. Parade rest could 
be substituted for rest on arms. Probably no other movements in 
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the manual are so difficult for the recruit to learn as these two pieces 
ot lugubrious tactical nonsense, and when he has mastered them, his 
efficiency as a soldier has not been increased one whit. 

Bayonet exercise, as taught generally in our army, is simply a 
laborious farce. Whether this exercise be retained in the tactics or 
taught in a separate manual, as target practice is, matters little. 
While the bayonet is retained as an infantry weapon, the men should 
be instructed in its use, and this can best be done (as the Germans 
do) by giving the soldiers casques, padded jackets and whalebone 
bayonets, and pitting them against each other in regular fencing 
exercise. Paragraph 121 of Upron’s Tactics does not cover the case 
at all. If the exercise be of value it should always be “ practicable” 
to have the necessary equipments, and the exercise should not be 
undertaken without them. The present system of bayonet instruc- 
tion is about as valuable as would be an attempt to teach boxing by 
having the pupils practice the various parries and counters against 
empty air, without even the benefit of lucid explanation as to their 
objects. I have heard only two excuses for our present system of 
bayonet drill: one, that it is good exercise, and the other, that it 
makes a very showy drill. As to the first, it is sufficient to say that 
the same amount of time bestowed upon the gymnastic training of 
the men would probably produce better results. As to the second, 
it cannot be denied that nothing in all our drill is so beautiful as a 
company or battalion with open files, executing in unison the volts, 
passades, parries and thrusts; but if spectacular effect be the object 
of the drill, it would be well to place the Kiratry Brorgers in 
command of the army, and select our captains from the coryphees of 
the Black Crook. 

With the Germans, as with us, target practice is taught in another 


manual than the drill book. But, unlike ours, their lines of instrue- 


tion do not “run in parallel grooves,” never meeting and never con- 
veying to the mind of the private soldier the idea that they are for 
one common end and aim. With the Germans, target practice and 
infantry drill are almost inseparably connected. The companies are 
marched to the ranges, and when the firing is finished they are 
marched back to their barracks. In the individual firing the men 
are in heavy marching order, exactly as they would come upon the 
battle-field. They have no “skirmish runs” like ours, but they have 
a “shooting exercise’> much more valuable than anything known in 
our system of drill.. As the gentlemen present may not all be 
familiar with the exercise, I may be pardoned for describing it at 
length as observed by myself. 
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While I was in Berlin, last July, it was my good fortune to receive 
an invitation to accompany a battalion of the Kaiser Franz Regi- 
ment of Grenadier Guards from the city to its shooting grounds at 
Schoeneich. The battalion went by rail to Zossen, (about 20 miles 
from Berlin), then disembarked from the train, and marched to the 
shooting grounds, about four miles distant. The march was con- 
ducted as though in a hostile country. Riding ahead with two field- 
officers, whose duties were similar to those of our inspectors of rifle 
practice, I came in sight of a long line of targets, which represented 
artillery and infantry. On the flank, and concealed from the line 
by which the troops were approaching, were targets representing 
cavalry. The battalion was approaching, apparently unaware of the 
precise location of the targets. The “point” came within view of 
the targets and halted; the advanced guard, hastening up, deployed ; 
and, to my amazement, the artillery targets opened fire! The com- 
mander of the advanced guard gave the command, “At 800 meters,” 
and the sights were adjusted; then, “ Ready, aim, fire!” A bunch 
of little clouds of dust showed that the range was short. In the 
meantime, the infantry targets opened fire. The advanced guard ad- 
justed its sights at 900 meters, another volley seemed to show that 
the range was correct, and file-firing began. My mystification at 
the apparent “shooting back” on the part of the targets was cleared 
up by the explanation that there were cartridges buried in the sand 
in front of the guns and in front of the infantry targets, which 
artridges were exploded, by means of lanyards and friction primers, 
by men sheltered in-pits. The advanced guard moved forward. Two 
other companies coming up from the main body followed as sup- 
ports in echelon on each flank, the fourth forming the reserve. The 
distance between the firing line and supports, and the latter and the 
reserve was about 150 yards. As the battalion advanced, the cav- 


alry targets came in sight on its right. The right echelon quickly 
wheeled half right, and opened magazine fire, which was continued 
until the cavalry was presumed to be driven back, when the com- 
pany resumed its forward movement. The battalion approached to 
within 200 yards of the targets, the echelons were now on the ex- 
tension of the firing line, the reserve reinforced the line, the whole 
battalion opened with magazine fire, and the charge was made, stop- 


ping short of the targets. 

This concluded, the hits on the targets were counted and recorded. 
The shooting was not as good as that of our men, for the reason that 
a German is not naturally as good a marksman as an American, and 
the number of cartridges allowed each man per year for target prac- 
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tice is much less than the allowance in our service. But the drill 
was vastly superior to anything of the kind that we have. The en- 
tire tactics of attack had been applied, and in conjunction therewith 
was target practice of the most valuable kind. It is, of course, im- 
possible (and it is hardly necessary to add undesirable) to have on 
the drill ground all the circumstances of actual combat; but in this 
shooting exercise the similitude of battle was as great as possible, 


while our “skirmish runs” do not resemble a battle any more than 
they do a Fourth-of-July celebration. Our soldiers at skirmish tar- 
get practice are in light marching order—in fact encumbered with 


nothing but their arms and ammunition—and every condition seems 
to be arranged rather with a view to obtaining a high figure of merit 
than to accustoming the men to the circumstances of battle. In- 
stead of combining target practice with the battalion battle tactics, 
we devote a period to Upton and another space of time to Biunrt, 
without any attempt so to combine them as to make of them con- 
sistent elements of a tactical whole. A step in the right direction 
has, however, been taken by the institution of summer camps of in- 
struction, at which problenis in minor tactics will introduce many of 
the practical features of war. 

One feature of the German tactics which should be introduced 
and emphasized in our own, is the adaptation of all drill movements 
to the ground on which they are held. Such a thing has been seen 
in our service as a commander paying the most careful attention to 
the intervals and alignment of his skirmishers, and then halting the 
line near the base of a slope, and opening fire where his men could 
aim at nothing but the sky or the hillside, while the reserves were on 
a crest in rear, in full view and without the slighest cover. It goes 
without saying that such perfunctory drill is hardly better than none 
at all. It should continually be borne in mind that the sole object 
of drill is to prepare soldiers for battle. In skirmish drill, almost 
every movement should be made with reference to a line supposed 
to be occupied by a hostile force, and with the double object of se- 
curing shelter and obtaining an effective fire upon the enemy. If 
the intervals are not accurately kept, and the alignment is not 
nicely preserved, no matter, so long as these two paramount ob- 
jects are attained. The drill ground should be regarded as a blood- 
less battlefield, and then, in action, the battlefield will seem only 
like a bloody drill ground. In our present tactics there is no at- 
tempt to indicate the manner in which any given movement could 
be applied to the circumstances of war, except in paragraphs 359 
and 745. 
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With the Germans, skirmish drill is regarded as the highest test 
of the efficiency of a command. Yet with us, no such high import- 
ance has yet been assigned to it. It would be interesting to know 
in how many cases during the past year the department inspectors 
have required skirmish drills, partaking in any degree of the na- 
ture of battle tactics, at the different posts inspected, and the degree 
of importance that they have placed on it in estimating the efficiency 


of the troops. 

A striking feature of the German drill system is the great inde- 
pendence of company commanders. Not only on drill, but in ad- 
ministration, the greatest latitude is allowed them. The policy of 
the German War Department seems to be to select good men for 
‘aptaincies, to leave to them everything pertaining to the compa- 
nies as far as possible, and then to hold them to a rigid responsibility 
tor the efficiency of their commands. Indeed, this is but one fea- 
ture of the wonderful decentralization of the German system, to 
which some writers are inclined to attribute the military success of 
the Empire. The growing tendency to centralization in our service 
is, I think, recognized and deplored by most company commanders. 
The German captain has much of the independence of a colonel: 
an American captain is, too often, scarcely more than a lieutenant. 

I trust that I am far from being a blind worshipper of the Ger- 
man military system, even in its tactical features; but the German 
drill system is certainly superior to our own, and there is much that 
we can learn from it. While in the matter of organization and 
armament we need some important changes, our greatest need is a 
change in the system of tactical instruction. Whether we copy from 
the Germans in tactical details or not, we should imitate them in 
recognizing the fact that drilling is simply preparing to fight, and 
that everything that does not have a direct bearing upon the duties 
of a soldier in actual war is a mere superfluity —mere embroidery — 
which may be “ magnificent,” but which certainly “is not war.” As 
our, small army is a model for the militia, and in time of war for 
volunteers, it is desirable that our drill be as simple and business- 
like as possible. If “simplicity alone promises success” in an army 
composed of regular troops, and drawing its reinforcements from 
men who have passed through years of military training, as is the 
case in Germany, still more does it become a necessity in a country 
like ours, where all great wars will be fought by armies composed 
of men suddenly called from the counting-house, the work-shop and 


the plow. 
ARTHUR L. WAGNER, 


First Lieutenant Sixth Infantry. 





LETTERS ON CAVALRY, BY PRINCE KRAFT ZU HOHEN- 
LOHE INGELFINGEN. 


TRANSLATED BY COLONEL R. P. HUGHES, 


INSPECTOR GENERAL, U.S. A. 


FIFTH LETTER.—SAVING THE STRENGTH OF THE INFANTRY. 


« my last three letters I have not mentioned one of the results 
which is obtained by our cavalry, of a special service which they 
do for the infantry, and for which that arm of the service is espe- 
cially thankful. 
It fatigues the enemy’s infantry and relieves our own infantry of 
a great deal of exertion. It thus enables the infantry to accomplish 
long marches and so furthers the views of the commanders. Who- 
ever has made a day’s march in which each wood and every locality 
had to be carefully reconnoitred and explored by the infantry of the 
advance guard, appreciates that the constant hesitation and waiting 
tired the infantry more than the distance marched. Whoever will 
compare such a march with the marches we made in 1870, when our 
infantry could march as in time of peace until the moment for enter- 


ing the action, will appreciate the service which our cavalry ren- 
dered our infantry. If our infantry had been compelled to put out 
distant patrols and to establish a chain of outposts every night, then 
they would have been as slow breaking camp in the morning as were 
the French, and they would have been more tired by an advance 
of nine miles per day than they were by a march of eighteen miles 


under the protection of a veil of cavalry. 

It is evident that our infantry masses could not have made the 
marches they did, and that the combinations of the commanders would 
have been marred. Even as these marches were executed the exer- 
tions of the infantry were very severe. The Guard Corps marched 
from the Rhine on the 3d of August, with about 30,000 infantry for line 
of battle. Its casualties in action were 8,000 at St. Privat, and 350 
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at Sedan, and it numbered on the morning after the battle of Sedan 
13,000, and on the day of the inclosing of Paris 9,000 men for line 
of battle. We thus see that it had lost 12,000 men by reason of 
casualties of the march. Had the cavalry not relieved them almost 
entirely of outpost and patrol duties; had it not enabled them to 
march in comfort as in times of peace, the Guard Corps might per- 
haps have reached Paris on the 19th of September without its in- 
fantry. 

The marches made in 1870 exceeded in length those of any pre- 
vious campaign. For example: the collective marches of the Guard 
Corps from the 3d of August to the 19th of September amounted to 
about 555 miles, and for the troops which took part in the operations 
against Montmédy about 588 miles. In this time the Corps had but 
four days’ rest and took part in three great battles. The work of 
the other corps was about the same. Without the protection of the 
vavalry veil across our front, such marches would have been im- 
possible. 

Our advancing infantry divisions always pushed out an advance 
guard as a precautionary measure, which took position behind some 
favorable accident of the terrain and put out outposts. But the only 
object of this advance guard was to serve as a support to the cavalry 
in case it should be driven in, and the outposts could limit them- 
selves to placing guards and videttes in front of the villages, in order 
to prevent mischief on the part of the inhabitants, and to make 
sure that any reports, sent in by the cavalry, might reach their des- 
tination with the least possible delay, even during the night. 

As a rule, after the day’s march the infantry went into canton- 
ment quarters; the marches and resting places were arranged solely 
with regard to the wants of the troops, and it was not necessary at 
any time to so change them as to cause extra exertion to the troops 
by reason of unforseen action on the part of the enemy. To do this 
it was necessary that the cavalry should reconnoitre and explore the 
country so far to the front that any approach on the part of the 
enemy would be reported at least twenty-four hours before any col- 
lision could possibly take place. If in exceptional instances the 
advance guard was pushed so far to the front, and consequently so 
close to the cavalry, that the possibility arose that it might not be 
able to assemble in readiness for action with sufficient promptness 
from the cantonments in the vicinity, then special instructions were 
given that the advance guard of the division should bivouac. The 


infantry of the corps bivouacked only on very rare occasions, and in 
fact only upon occasions of massing the troops just prior to, and 
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after the decisive actions, when cantonments could not be found for 
the accommodation of all the troops; before and after the battle of St. 
Privat; after the battle of Beaumont; and after the battle of Sedan. 
Even before the battle of Sedan the whole of the infantry of the 
Guard Corps was cantoned under good roofs. At the time of the 
change of direction in our march from the west to the north the 
Corps d’Armee were drawn close together and it was necessary for 
the Guard Corps to bivouac for a few days, because the marches for 
several days in succession, were so long that the distributing of the 
different corps into cantonments was thought to be a greater hard- 


ship to the troops than bivouacking. 

On the 28th of August the corps reached to the position assigned 
it behind Banthéville and Romagne, on the Andon. The Twelfth 
Corps was on its right at Dun. These two corps could not calculate 
upon any support before noon of the 29th, and it was possible that 


MacManon, who was at Vouziers on the 27th (eighteen miles from 
Bantheéville) might attack these two corps with the united strength 
of his whole army. At least this seemed the proper thing to do, and 
what he must do if he wished to join Bazatne. These two corps 
were directed to hold themselves in readiness for action and to be 
cautious. A bivouac in position seemed necessary with the two 
villages of Romagne and. Banthévillé, on the Andon, in front of us. 
But while coming into position a cloud-burst fell upon us and wet 
everybody through and through and soaked the ground. Reposing 
confidence in the advanced cavalry, who, in case of an approach of 
the enemy, would bring us the news in time to enable us to occupy 
the position assigned us in ample time, the Commanding General 
assumed the responsibility of allowing the infantry to canton in the 
two villages mentioned. In fact, the entire corps found shelter from 
the storm in the roomy dwellings, stables and barns of those villages. 

Tt has been established by experience that constant bivouacking, 
especially in bad weather, breaks down troops. The practical rule 
of the General Staff, upon authority of General v. Reyuer, is that 
the worst cantonment is better than the finest bivouac. He who has 
bivouacked in pouring rain can readily imagine with what thank- 
fulness our tired infantry secured the protection of a roof under 
which they might dry their things. To whom are these thanks due? 
To the cavalry which was in front of it, near the enemy, and for its 
protection bid defiance to the storm and spent the night under the 
open sky. 

But the enemy was not granted such rest. Constantly threat- 
ened and harrassed by our cavalry, each moment forced to halt and 
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drive it off, he must spend a disproportionate amount of time in 
making a very tiresome march of a few miles. For instance, the 
French Seventh Corps broke camp early on the morning of August 
29th, at Boult-aux-Bois. It was constantly annoyed by our Ulans 
and failed to reach its objective, La Besance, that day; but towards 
sundown we saw it go into camp at Pierremont, scarcely six miles 
from Boult-aux-Boix, and the weary infantry must then employ the 
hours of the night in cooking and eating, and found little time for 
that rest which was so necessary to strengthen it for the exertions 
of the next day. It is not to be wondered at if such tired infantry 
neglected out-post and vidette duty and thereby afforded us oppor- 
tunities to surprise and alarm their bivouacs. These alarms were 
visited upon the French camps in various ways. Everyone knows 
how damaging such alarms are upon the morale of the troops; how 
much material in the » ay of food, cooking utensils, baggage, ete., is 
lost; and how much the deprivations, hardships and suffering are 
increased by them. The reports of the French troops sufficiently 
testify to this. The most complete surprise was that of the Corps 
of Fatty at Beaumont. The destruction of this whole army corps 
was the result of it. The French army was already weary before 


the beginning of the decisive battle of Sedan, parts of it were dis- 
couraged, and the bonds of discipline much disturbed, and this 
result is mainly owing to the work of our cavalry, as it is also due 
to our cavalry that our commanders had such exact information of 
the movements of: the enemy that they were able to beset him with 


certainty. 

Upon the other hand the cavalry held all these disturbances far 
from our infantry. In the entire march from the Rhine to Paris 
our infantry was not alarmed a single time by the enemy. Even the 
alarm signal was very rarely heard. In the Guard Corps it was 
heard but twice, on the 17th of August, and before daybreak on the 
Ist of September. Upon both occasions the object of it was to col- 
lect the troops for an advance against an enemy who was still sev- 
eral miles distant, and the order, which immediately followed the 
alarm, gave the troops time to arrange and secure everything quietly 
and in order before beginning the march. 

On all other days of this part of the campaign the infantry was 
put in motion by the regular ‘‘order of the day,” which was gener- 
ally issued the day previous. 

In addition to the two alarms mentioned, the «regular order of 
the day.” prescribing the order of march for the 26th of August, 
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was followed by a counter order, as we were compelled to change di- 
rection to our right to meet MacMauon. 

The movements of our infantry for forty-five of the forty-eight 
days’ march went like clock work. It is not possible to calculate the 
economy effected in the physical forces of the troops by advising 
them beforehand of what they have to do, by giving them a fore- 
knowledge of the exertions expected of them, when they can have 
their meals and rest without disturbance, and it was due to our 
vavalry that our leaders were enabled to direct our infantry in this 
masterly manner. 

It has occurred to me to classify the services of our cavalry dur- 
ing the last war by adding a short recapitulation in order to make a 
basis of these facts for further statements. 

First—The cavalry divisions scouted the country far in front of 
our main army, hovered around the enemy’s army and prevented its 
commanders from learning anything of our movements, while it 
kept our own commanders constantly informed of the movements of 
the enemy. It enabled our commanders “to give the law” to the 
enemy, as CLAUSEWITZ expresses it; i.e., only to fight when and 
where we wished. That was half the victory before the action be- 
gan. The enemy groped in darkness while our commanders saw 
clearly. In a struggle between two persons one of whom can see 
and the other not, the latter must suffer defeat, although he may be 
the stronger. Uxysses robbed the Cyciop of his power by putting 
out his eye. 

Second—The cavalry divisions fatigued the enemy’s infantry 
while they relieved our own of very much exertion, which enabled 
it to make much greater marches than the enemy could. In con- 
junction with the division cavalry, they performed nearly all the 
outpost and patrol duty. 

Third.--In one battle in which the victory was undecided, but 
the scales seemed to incline to the side of the enemy, the cavalry, in 
connection with the last efforts of the infantry, decided the battle in 
our favor. 

Fourth.—In various battles and actions the cavalry shared the 
victory by a direct or indirect vigorous pursuit and increased the 
results of the victory. 

Fifth—While the other arms were engaged the cavalry took an 
active part in the struggle through reconnoitering, covering the 
flanks, etc., etc. 

Sixth—One of the purposes of the cavalry in former times was 
to cover the retreat of defeated troops. Our cavalry divisions were 
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not employed in this manner during our last war, because we did 
not suffer any decided defeats. In the single unfortunate battle 
(Coulmiers), however, they did all that could be expected or de- 
manded of them. 

It cannot be denied that the results of the operations of our cav- 
alry would not have been so great if the enemy had applied his cav- 
alry ina similar manner. He held it back as a last reserve, to be 
used at the critical moment in the old traditional fashion, and it 
was repeatedly defeated. This shows very clearly what great value 
must be laid upon the cavalry. If the enemy had employed his 
cavalry as we did ours, then there would have been an obstinate 
struggle between the cavalry prior to the main battle, and after- 
wards, the cavalry which had won the victory, would have been in 
condition to play the role ours did in the last war. I do not doubt 
that our cavalry would have come off victorious, but would they 
still have had enough force remaining to accomplish the work 
which they performed? I think not, but I imagine that such a mis- 
fortune would have brought to us the conviction that we did not 
have too much, but too little cavalry. + * * * * 


LESSENING THE FIELD OF CAVALRY WORK IN BATTLES 
THROUGH THE IMPROVEMENTS IN FIRE ARMS. 


SIXTH LETTER.—HISTORICAL ILLUSTRATIONS, 


HE instructive experiences of the last war give us a basis upon 
which to estimate what can be expected and demanded of the 
cavalry in the future. 

The duties of the cavalry at the present time, as has been already 
remarked, are none other than they were in former campaigns. It 
is always to observe the enemy, to veil their own forces, to take 
part in the final decision of the battle, to profit by the results, or in 
case of defeat, to cover the retreat. Their duties are in some meas- 
ure more stable than those of the other arms, especially those of 
the artillery, for the chief element of the cavalry, the horse, is less 
subject to changes through new discoveries than fire arms. 

The cavalry is under the necessity of passively looking on while 
very great changes are being brought about in its special sphere of 
activity, and while its field of usefulness, in connection with the 
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other arms of the service, is being increased or decreased; changes 
that alter or displace the centre of its movement, or the pivotal 
point about which its special exertions should be concentrated. 

Let us first consider the part taken by the cavalry in decisive 
battles. We hear the opinion expressed very generally, that, since 
the discovery and introduction of the infantry rifled arm, the days 
of Rossbach and Hohenfriedberg cannot return for the cavalry. 
That cavalry can no longer attack “intact infantry” with any ex- 
pectation of important results is held as a principle by the cavalry, 
and only a few days ago a cavalry commander of high rank stated to 
me that he had been far from satisfied with the manner of employ- 
ing his cavalry in the last manceuvres, because they had made it 
attack infantry that was still intact. 

The last war, however. produced actions in which the cavalry 
wrung important results from fresh infantry. In the war of 
1866 the infantry was fully armed with rifled weapons, but they 
were not all breech-loaders. We see, for example, at the beginning 
of the battle of Custozza the two brigades of Putz and Busano- 
wics, with a total of fifteen squadrons (at the maximum 2,400 cav- 
alry), pushed into action, the Brigade Putz making a front attack 
upon the two infantry divisions of Humperr and Brxto while they 
were still intact. They rode down the skirmish line, broke through 
some squares, and carried confusion and alarm into the third line. 
The most of the infantry sought and found shelter in the rows of 
trees in the highly cultivated Italian plain and opened a murderous 
fire upon the cavalry, which rode back again through their lines. 
What was the result of this attack? Thirty battalions of the enemy 
were not only prevented from taking any part in the action of the 
day, but must even be reénforced by the Brigade Pistosa. The 
attack was made shortly after 7 o’clock in the morning and at 4 
o'clock in the afternoon both the above named divisions of infantry 
were still held before Villafranca on account of the impression made 
upon them by this ruthless attack of the Imperial Cavalry. 

The cavalry was neither disabled nor destroyed. It remained in 
front of these divisions the entire day and so impressed them 
that they did not risk an advance to the assistance of the balance of 
the army. About 5 o’clock in the evening these cavalry brigades at- 
tacked a second time and made prisoners of thousands who were fly- 
ing from Monte Croce and Monte Torre, took whole companies 
prisoners from these divisions, and finally became so audacious as to 
call upon the commanding general to capitulate. They were finally 
checked by energetic fire from the enemy. This cavalry, amounting 
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to 2,400, without support from their own infantry, overcame 25,000 
infantry of the enemy (Division HumBerr and Bixio, and Brigade 
PistoyA), and made more prisoners than it numbered. The result 


of this attack was of vital assistance to the whole army in gaining 
the victory. It is scarcely to be believed that the Austrians would 
have been able to hold the field of battle if this infantry could have 
been brought up to Custozza at the decisive moment. 

Our attention is called to another part of this battlefield where 
another cavalry attack was made upon infantry. It was undertaken 
with a small force, but, in comparison with the force engaged, the 
results were greater. 

Between 7 and 8 o’clock in the morning an overwhelming force 
of the Italian army forced back the Brigade BEenKo, which formed 
the Austrian right, and, getting possession of the position MontTE 
CricoL-MonGABIA-FENILE, had a position which threatened the flank 
and rear of the Austrian line of battle very seriously. In was nec- 
essary to drive the enemy out of that position, and the Brigade 
Weimar hastened tg the assistance of the Brigade Benxko. 

The Brigade Prrer attacked the advancing enemy on the right 
flank. If the enemy had succeeded in establishing himself in posi- 
tion before being attacked, it would scarcely have been possible to 
drive him from it. Three platoons of Sicilian Ulans did not allow 
the enemy the time to establish himself in the position he had just 
taken. They charged upon his infantry, breaking through the Bri- 
gade Pisa and fell upon the Brigade Forti. In the last named bri- 
gade a panic arose, and four of the five battalions were broken up 
and were of no more service during the battle. To be sure, the 
three platoons of cavalry were almost entirely destroyed, but what 
did the loss of two officers, eighty-four men, and seventy nine horses 
amount to in comparison with the results. They caused four bat- 
talions to disappear from the field of battle; they created a panic in 
the ranks of the enemy; they robbed the enemy of the time re- 
quired to establish himself in the position he had won; and made it 
possible to recover a position, the possession of which would have 
enabled the enemy to win the battle. 

This result was secured by the cavalry in the most broken coun- 
try in the world; a country in which the cavalry was compelled to 
keep to the highway, which has many steep ascents and descents, 
and is lined, on either side, by vineyards, mulberry groves and stone 
walls. 

In the battle of Koéniggritz I saw a battalion of the enemy’s 
infantry broken up by shells. A squadron of our dragoons at- 
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tacked it and captured three officers and seventy men. In the same 
battle an Austrian battalion, flushed with success, broke forth from 
the north side of the Swip-Walde, for the possession of which there 
had been a wavering fight for hours, and appeared in the open 
ground. It had broken through the entire Prussian line of battle, 
and took the direction of some timber lying off towards Hnewcowes. 
A single squadron of hussars, not exceeding one hundred men, took 
it prisoner. Sixteen officers and six hundred and sixty-five men 
(infantry) laid down their arms to one-sixth their number of cav- 
alrymen, and without loss to the latter. The battalion was sur- 
prised and attacked before it could offer any resistance. 

The great cavalry contests about Koniggritz, with which it can 
be taken for granted all are familiar, have been spoken of by many 
military writers as resultless cavalry duels. But the fact that a cav- 
alry duel took place establishes the consequent fact that the con- 
tending forces both recognized that the terrain was suitable, and 
the time had arrived for the proper employment of the special ser- 
vices of the cavalry. That the employment of the cavalry was use- 
less cannot be established. When the position of the Austrian army 
is examined, how it was posted at 4 o’clock in the afternoon of the 
3d of July, the great bulk of it being enclosed on three sides, it can 
not be denied that a great catastrophe, such as Sedan, seemed immi- 
nent. Already a great portion of the Austrian artillery had fallen 
into the hands of the enemy, and the line of retreat was threatened 
from both flanks. Then the cavalry threw themselves upon the 
enemy, true to their duty, to cover the retreat. As the Austrians 
yielded, the Prussian cavalry was ordered to pursue. The cavalry 
masses fell upon one another. It is not to be wondered at, that the 
Austrians were at first superior in force to the Prussians, for they 
were acting on the defensive and were held in readiness, while the 
Prussians had to come up in column through defiles. But as addi- 
tional Prussian regiments were constantly arriving upon the field of 
battle they soon won the upper hand. But it must be acknowledged 
that the Austrian cavalry effected its object just as well as the Prus- 
sian. Under the protection of the prolonged cavalry contest, suffi- 
cient time was won to enable the Austrians to reform and reéstab- 
lish their somewhat broken infantry. The broken battalions fled 
through Kéniggritz, but the last to move off had regained such an 
imposing bearing, that regimental commanders of our cavalry have 
told me, that, after they had driven the Austrian cavalry behind the 
infantry squares beyond the Wsestar, they came upon infantry bri- 
gades of so imposing a bearing that it would have been foolish to 
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attack them. So the idea of the Prussian cavalry, to reap the har- 
vest of the victory by pursuit, was scarcely obtained. Imagine the 
result if the Austrian cavalry had not been there. The entire Aus- 
trian army would have been lost between 4 and 5 o’clock: and, 
again, imagine the Prussians without cavalry; the attacks of the 
Austrian cavalry would perhaps have changed the result of the bat- 
tle, as was the case on a later date at Vionville. 

Of the cavalry attacks in the last named battle I have said 


enough in my earlier letters. 

To balance these successes of the cavalry as one of the arms on 
the battle field, we find the following failures in its efforts against 
infantry in the latest wars. In the battle of Kéniggriitz, immedi- 
ately after the successful attack of the dragoons, I witnessed an at- 
tack, on the opposite side of the heights, of an entire regiment of 
dragoons upon retreating infantry while on the march. After the 


regimental commander had found an heroic death, the regiment with- 
drew without having accomplished anything. The Austrian cuiras- 
siers, who gained the advantage in the opening of the great attack 
at Koniggritz, were scattered by the rapid fire of the breech-loaders 
at Langenhof. A few days before, in the lines in front of Gitschin, 
two battalions of the Grenadier Guards could not be delayed a mo- 
ment by the best and bravest attacks of the Austrian squadrons. 
The ground was covered with the corpses of men and horses of the 
cavalry. while the infantry, upon which it made the attack, did not 
lose a single man. 

To balance the fruitful attacks of the Prussian cavalry at Vion- 
ville we find the unsuccessful attacks of the French cavalry at 
Woerth and at Vionville against our infantry. Concerning the 
French cavalry attack at Woerth, an infantry officer who was on 
the field related to me that it was made while our infantry was fall- 
ing back after an unsuccessful attack. This infantry was followed 
by a hail of bullets and projectiles, and every one felt that it would 
be impossible to reach the protection of the timber below. 

Tired to death, but also true to the death, the entire infantry was 
falling slowly back. Suddenly the murderous fire ceased. Every 
one stopped through astonishment and looked round to see to what 
he owed his salvation, when he supposed he was certainly doomed 
to death. They then saw that the French cuirassiers had advanced 
and masked their own infantry and artillery and prevented them 
from continuing their fire. These cuirassiers seemed like saving 
angels to them. Every man stood quietly in his place as he was 
and opened fire upon the cuirassiers who were soon broken up. 
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Of the attack of the French cavalry upon the Prussian infantry 
at Vionville, an eye witness related to me immediately thereafter 
that as a regimental commander of cavalry he had trotted forward 
in support of the infantry which was attacked, but found that his 
assistance was not necessary; and that while he was advancing, he 
had watched the struggle with close attention and had seen with 
great joy the firmness of their comrades of the infantry, and that 
scarcely any of them were ridden down; but that his heart bled at 
the sight of the powerlessness of the brave French cavalry against 
the firm and calm infantry, which did not even form square, but 
coolly delivered its fire from the formation in which it then was. 
The French Cuirassiers of the Guard, excellently mounted, clothed 
and led, came on with the greatest courage, determination, and pre- 
cision, but under this well directed fire these fine troops were shot 
down in masses. The centre of the cuirassier line, which was 
directly in front of the infantry, was entirely destroyed. The two 
wings of the cuirassiers then took divergent lines and shot past the 
battalion they had attacked, and after passing the skirmish line they 
had to run the gauntlet of the supporting companies. In a few 
moments there was nothing left of this fine cavalry regiment but a 
few scattered horsemen, and there was scarcely a single infantryman 
who had been disabled. 

The failure of the French cavalry which attempted to cut its 
way through our line in the battle of Sedan speaks still less favor- 
ably for the cavalry. They rode down, indeed, a part of the skir- 
mish line, but did little execution, and the skirmishers then opened 
fire upon them to the rear and the attack was broken by the sup- 
ports, and the whole cavalry force destroyed. The Prussian in- 
fantry was only delayed in its advance during the time of the at- 
tack. GALLIFET’s cavalry saved its honor, but exercised little or no 
effect upon the course of the battle. 

In the same battle I had an opportunity to see an attack of Prus- 
sian cavalry upon French infantry. The latter was not daunted, but 
advanced to meet the Prussian cavalry as far as the stone quar- 
ries of Illy, and opened from there a rapid fire that our cavalry 
could not overcome. Our shells so covered the French infantry that 
it finally had to withdraw again, but we could not venture to open 
fire until friend and foe were sufficiently far apart to make it safe 
for our own people. The cavalry attack, however, in itself, entirely 
failed. 

In summing up our experiences, we may say, that effective 
attacks of cavalry upon foot troops have occurred in our late wars, 
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and will continue to occur in the future even if the cavalry should be 
greatly in the minority. As arule, their efforts can only be crowned 
with success when the infantry of the enemy is surprised, or has 
suffered in its power of resistance through an action, accident, or from 
some other cause. An attack in front upon intact infantry will sel- 
dom succeed. As regards the episodes in the battle of Custozza, where, 
at Villa Franca and Mongabia, the cavalry was so unusually successful 
against intact infantry it must be acknowledged, that, for some rea- 
son or another, this infantry could not have had the full value of in- 
tact infantry. But even then this cannot be known to the cavalry 
beforehand, and the attack of the cavalry upon intact infantry must 
not be totally rejected, and it is well said, that the state of the action 
may be such that the cavalry, by making a sacrifice of the whole 
force, may perform a service for the army, as a whole, which will 
more than balance the sacrifice made, as at Mongabia and at Vion- 


ville. 

We see further that, in the attacks of the cavalry, so soon as they 
break forth in front of their own infantry and mask it, they stop the 
fire of their own people and give time to the enemy to recover him- 
self, and that then the attack is not only without result but gives an ad- 
vantage to the enemy’s infantry (Woerth). They have greater chances 


of success if they pass around the flanks of their own infantry in 
order that it, and the artillery, may continue their fire until the mo- 
ment of the rush, and thus continue the disturbance of the enemy’s 
infantry until the last moment. It must always be the effort of the 
vavalry, if they enter the action with the other arms, to locate them- 
selves upon the wings of the line of battle, in order to strike the 
enemy upon his flank, and thus permit the other arms to remain in 
action as long as possible. 

One of our most capable generals, who, alas, was taken from us 
too soon, Freiherr V. WecHMAR, wished to make the divisions of cav- 
alry valuable auxiliaries in action by having them break through 
intervals between the advancing infantry, in order to draw upon 
them the fire of the enemy, and thus render the advance of the 
infantry easier. I can not agree with my highly esteemed friend in 
this idea, as I fear that by such a course our cavalry would suffer a 
useless butchery and our own infantry might be thrown into disor- 
der by the overthrow of the cavalry. [am strengthened in my oppo- 
sition by the fact that but little can be expected from an attack which 
is made with the previous conviction that it cannot succeed. 

WecuMaArR’s idea originated from the observation that I had also 
made in war, as well as at manceuvres, that it was of frequent occur- 
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rence that the infantry quietly looked on as spectators and waited 
for the results, while the cavalry made its attack, instead of moving 
up at a rapid pace and lending all the assistance it could towards 
securing good results. But this habit, or better said, this vis inertie, 
had better be banished through better infantry instruction than by 
sacrificing the cavalry. Iam leaving the theme of this letter, and I 
prefer to close it, but may perhaps touch upon this subject at a later 
date. 


THE PART WHICH THE CAVALRY WILL TAKE IN THE 
BATTLES OF THE FUTURE. 


SEVENTH LETTER. 


HE difficulty which presents itself in securing the codperation of 
the cavalry with the other arms in battle will be increased 
hereafter through the extending of the effective range of fire-arms. 
[If the cavalry allows the moment to pass when the enemy is shaken 
and his infantry not intact, it must then halt and wait. Such a halt 
within the danger zone and under destructive fire is not possible. 
Shrapnel fire of the present day reaches over 3,300 yards, and in- 
fantry fire about 1,300 yards, but its effect upon small objects is not 
important at that range and the percentage of hits but small. Still 
it would be impossible for a deep column of reserve cavalry to re- 
main in position at a halt for a length of time, even at that distance. 
The cavalry mass designated to codperate in the battle, must se- 
lect a position which will give an oversight of a wide district of 
country, and must remain 2,000 yards from the enemy’s infantry 
line of battle, and 4,000 yards from his artillery line, so long as it 
considers that the time has not yet come for it to act. The enemy’s 
infantry line need not necessarily be 2,000 yards in front of his ar- 
tillery; a few hundred yards is all that existing conditions demand, 
since the infantry rifles have been made effective at such great dis- 
tances, and it can be laid down as a general rule, that the cavalry 
must be held at a distance of 4,000 yards from the enemy so long as 
it is inactive. 

At the distance of 4,000 yards it is difficult to determine 
the favorable moment for the cavalry to attack; 7. e., the exact con- 
dition of the enemy. Thick clouds of smoke envelop the field of 
action, lines are seen to swing forward and back, cheers are heard 
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in sections of the engaged lines, and with the thunder of the guns 
the noise is such that one shot cannot be distinguished from another, 
and no thoroughly reliable opinion can be formed as to the state of 
the action. The normal infantry formation is changed into knots 
and groups, and these groups are seen through the smoke to advance 
and retreat, and it cannot be determined who are friends and who 
enemies. 

Granted that the cavalry recognizes the proper moment to 
attack, yet it has two miles to ride to reach the enemy. This distance 
is still further increased by the roundabout course the cavalry must 
take in order to pass about the flank of the line of battle, and if it 
does not previously know upon which wing it will be needed, it will 
usually be held in rear of the centre of the line of battle. A part 
of this cavalry will probably have to march from four to five miles 
on account of the changes in the formation, direction, etc., ete. 
Even if it is accepted that this movement will be made at a gallop 
(444 yards to the minute), nineteen minutes will pass before it reaches 
the enemy; and if we take the trot as the average rate of speed of 
the cavalry mass, we see that it, would be over half an hour in 
reaching the enemy. In half an hour the condition of the action 


may have entirely changed. The enemy’s infantry may have been 
fully reformed, his reserves may have arrived. There are hours in 
a battle in which nothing is changed, and there are times in which 
each minute presents a different picture. These critical moments 
are the only occasions when the cavalry can be sure of obtaining 
great results; the seizing of the opportune moment is a necessity. 
How is it possible to seize these moments if a half hour is necessary 


to reach the ground? 

This query is the result of theoretical calculation upon the 
“tabula rasa.” But there is no battle field which resembles the 
open field, and all theories thus grounded are of doubtful value. 

Still greater delays can be imagined: bad roads or obstacles may 
cause a prolongation of the cavalry column, and after passing defiles 
the command must be closed up, ete., ete. But there are orchards, 
timberland, hedges and villages, behind which the cavalry can ap- 
proach and halt without suffering loss from the enemy’s fire, because 
their presence has not been made known. In the most level terrain 
there are swales and depressions in which entire divisions of cav- 
alry may be concealed, and of which the enemy has no suspicion 
because he has considered it as a plain. I need only recall the well 
known swale in the plain-like field of Tempelhof, which has given 
so many fine opportunities in manceuvres, and has brought mis- 
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fortune upon many commanders who were not familiar with the 
ground. Such depressions can be more easily used for an approach 
to surprise an enemy if his attention is held by the course of the 
action on a different part of the field. Once in a division maneuvre 
against a masked enemy I opened an offensive attack against a posi- 
tion and developed gradually the whole infantry division. The cav- 
alry, amounting to ten squadrons, availed itself of such a depres- 


sion and approached, under cover, and rushed forward so unexpect- 
edly to the attack against the exposed flank of the enemy’s infantry 
that not only this, but the officers of high rank who had been pres- 
ent at the initial advance of this cavalry and had then galloped to 
the line of the marked enemy in order to witness the action, were 
completely surprised and thought the cavalry must have sprung out 
of the ground. Upon another occasion I had the task of attacking 
an enemy which was in position on a commanding height. As I 
was moving forward on the low ground I came upon such a depres- 
sion which concealed the troops completely. While the advance 
guard and the artillery occupied the attention of the enemy in 
front, the main body of the division moved to the left, in this 
depression, and reached the right flank of the enemy before he was 
aware of it. The commanding officer of the enemy afterwards said 
to me that he and his whole staff had looked their eyes almost out 
in the use of their field glasses, and asked if my division had sunk 
into the earth on the open plain. 

The conditions are quite different in battle; it is much easier to 
hold the attention of the enemy amidst the falling of shot and shell, 
than it is at manceuvres with blank firing. In the battle of Koénig- 
gritz [stood upon the high ridge between Maslowed and Nedelist during 
the artillery contest against the enemy’s artillery line upon the ridge 
between Chlum and Nedelist, which the Austrian historical bureau has 
stated contained 120 guns. According to the striking of our shots the 
distance was between 1200 and 1300 yards. The two artillery lines 
were separated by a deep open cut, or valley, without obstacles, but 
with corn standing as high as a man’s head. Our skirmishers ad- 
vanced straight to the front, through the corn on this colossal bat- 
tery. The closed columns of infantry followed. The enemy’s artil- 
lery was so entirely occupied with our batteries that they had not 
noticed our skirmishers advancing through the corn and did not fire 
a shot upon them. The battalion masses of our third line first ex- 
cited their attention, and we were afterwards informed by prisoners 
that they were greatly surprised that the Prussian infantry, thus in 
close order of masses, as if on parade, should enter the zone of their 
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artillery fire, and that they were preparing to open fire upon it when 
a destructive fire from our skirmishers was opened upon them at 
very short range, which shot down both gunners and horses and in 
a few minutes our enterprising skirmishers had possession of sixty- 
five guns. The others escaped. The position was won. If, in a 
country which is considered open, a strong line of skirmishers can 
move straight upon the enemy, the cavalry can likewise reach the 
flank of the enemy if they avail themselves of the accidents of the 
terrain. If, however, they attempt, as did the French cavalry 
on the afternoon at St. Privat, north of the road from Ste Marie 
to St. Privat, to lead their cavalry forward through the inter- 
vals of their engaged line of battle and form by regular evolutions 
in front, thus inviting the concentrated fire of the infantry and artil- 
lery of an army corps upon them, then they cannot accomplish any- 
thing and will be broken up and driven out of the zone of fire. The 
same will result if the cavalry attempts to debouche from a defile and 
form in front of a firing line; as occurred to the French cavalry division 
which moved upon St. Privat along the road on the evening of the 18th 
of August while the struggle was still in progress for the possession of 
that village. My batteries, located on the heights between St. Privat 
and Amanvillers, availed themselves of the halt made by the enemy’s 
head of column to get the range very exactly and found it to be 1800 
yards; then followed a quick fire of thirty or forty guns, and in a few 
moments the whole mass was broken up and driven back. A similar 
lesson was taught to the First Prussian Cavalry Division at the defile 
of Gravelotte. By advancing through the line of battle the cavalry 
attracts the attention of the enemy before its time, and it is then 
compelled to advance under a hail of shot and shell which must de- 
stroy it before it reaches its objective. If it trots around the wing, 
while the enemy is fully occupied on his front, it can choose the 
route and the point of attack that will admit of our infantry and 
artillery continuing their fire until the moment of collision. By this 
course of action a surprise, and great results, are far more probable 
even if complete covering cannot be found in the accidents of the 
terrain. 

There is still another element which offers favorable chances for 
the cavalry.~ Not only does the action when it is hot and has be- 
come critical, hold the attention of the enemy and prevent him from 
noticing the movements of the reserve cavalry, but, if they are no- 
ticed they may not be reported to the proper commanders, or it may 
so happen that the enemy cannot turn his fire upon it. The most 
favorable time for the decisive action of the cavalry in battle is un- 
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doubtedly at the moment when both sides have put in their entire 
forces in order to decide the struggle. Then the infantryman fires 
upon the enemy’s infantry whose shots whistle threateningly about 
his ears; the two artilleries oppose one another and do not willingly 
give up a battery or even a single gun, which might turn the scale 
in this last effort, for a different objective; or the artillery may have 
received an order to make a breach for the infantry, or they may 
have to concentrate all their strength against a threatened infantry 
attack. In short, the other arms have, at critical moments, other, 
nearer, and at the moment, more decisive objects in view than the 
watching of the movements of the reserve cavalry in the rear. In 
such times, even if in sight, the cavalry can move up nearer without 
danger. It need no longer hold itself beyond the danger zone of the 
other arms of the enemy, for he has something else to do than to 
watch the movements of cavalry, and it is no longer in such danger 
as if it were the only target for the shots of the enemy. True, it 
will still be the ball-catcher of the other troops engaged on its front 
and will not wish to remain behind them, but would prefer to be 
placed “en echelon” in rear of one flank. | It is not very dangerous 
to be placed as the “ball catch” if it does not come up closer than 
430 yards to the second line of infantry. Isolated, stray shots, which 
have been aimed too high, will still strike the cavalry; but it is not 
possible to find any place on a battlefield that is without danger. 

So long as it is not known definitely upon which wing the cav- 
alry should be employed it will be better to leave it in rear of the 
centre. Besides, the nearer the critical moment approaches it will 
become more evident-upon which wing the cavalry should act. As 
soon as the general situation admits of this definite conclusion the 
cavalry must be directed to that wing to take its position in eche- 
lon. Too much caution cannot be exercised to see that the cavalry 
does not get too far from the field of battle. It has always a strong 
inclination that way, which arises as much from the natural love of 
every good soldier for the greatest possible independence, as it does 
from the proper consideration of the fact that by taking plenty of 
room it is easier to fall upon the flank of the enemy. It must be 
considered that at too great a distance from the field orders will not 
arrive so quickly, and during the carrying of these orders the favor- 
able moment for the attack may have slipped by. The ideal posi- 
tion for the cavalry is that in which its leader can hold himself in 
the immediate vicinity of the general commanding, in order to re- 
ceive his orders verbally, in person, without absenting himself too 
long or at too great a distance from his squadrons. 
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It must not be understood by this that the commanding general 
is to give the cavalry commander the absolute order to attack, which 
is to be executed immediately by the cavalry. On the contrary, he 
sees in the general situation that the moment is approaching when 
the cavalry can take part in the action; with verbal instruction 
concerning his views and purposes he unleashes his cavalry leader. 
From this moment he must leave all to him. The cavalry comman- 
der then conducts his command, under cover of the accidents of the 
ground, to the vicinity of the enemy’s flank; watches, and probably 
waits some time, for the opportune moment, and then gives the pre- 
concerted signal for the pre-instructed cavalry to break forth. Such 
a signal Seypuirz habitually made by throwing his pipe in the 
air. In the beginning of my letter under reference to an open 
field, I said that it was difficult to judge correctly of the situation of 
the enemy and to choose the proper instant for the attack at a distance 
of 4,000 yards. But things are very materially changed in practice 
by the excitement in which every one finds himself in actual battle. 
After the whole line has become engaged it often occurs that one or 
two isolated mounted men are entirely unnoticed because the whole 
attention is directed to the enemy’s masses. In my own experience 
I have had a few striking examples of this. I once rode to some 
infantry which I thought to be some of our own falling back before 
the enemy towards the left flank of my artillery. With the view of 
having the commander cover the left of my artillery line I rode 
towards this infantry, still keeping my attention on the action of our 
own batteries. Suddenly my orderly called my attention to the fact 
that we were in the enemy’s skirmish line. I recognized in the sup- 
porting battalions, notwithstanding the fact that I am somewhat 
short-sighted, the faces of officers whom I had entertained in my 


quarters two years before. The enemy’s riflemen had paid no atten- 
tion to me. When I started back at the top of my speed for my 
own command [I heard the balls whistle about my ears for the first 


time. 
In the same battle a cavalry detachment came very close in on 


our flank and rear, both to our and their own surprise. The com- 
mander had ridden up to within about fifty paces before our infan- 
try and artillery opened. I saw the major of hussars and his horse 
fall; the horse was dead, the detachment was broken up and entirely 
destroyed. No one troubled himself about the fallen major; we 
all had something else to attend to. I learned later that he worked 
himself out from under his dead horse, and, finding himself quite 
unhurt, made his way, on foot, through our troops and succeeded in 
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reaching his own side entirely unnoticed. In the battle of Sedan, 
during the long cannonade, a battery made its appearance which 
flanked our artillery line. I agreed with General v. Pare that the 
position of the battery and the fall and bursting of the shells 
seemed to indicate that this was a German battery, and in fact must 
be one of the batteries of the Saxon or Twelfth Corps. He then 
sent his adjutant, v. Runstapt, with two hussars to explain to the 
battery its error. They rode through a ravine and found themselves 
in the midst of the French. As they turned to ride away at full 
speed they were noticed by the enemy, who fired after them. All 
three came back unhurt, and but one horse was wounded. I could 
cite many cases which have been related to me in which single 
horsemen have observed the enemy in his immediate vicinity with- 
out having attracted his attention, and this becomes easier in exact 
ratio with the increased violence of the battle. 

An enthusiastic cavalry leader, gifted with a quick eye sight, 
will find, in almost every case, some opportunity to approach in 
person very near to the enemy, and there await the favorable mo- 
ment for the cavalry attack. How he makes this attack, and 
when the special moment has come, the commanding general must 
leave to his judgment, for there is no rule by which it can be fore- 
told,| 

The commanding general will do well not to let the cavalry leave 
his grasp too soon, certainly not before it has been definitely shown 
upon which wing it should be employed, or until it is established be- 
yond a doubt that he will not need it as a support for his centre. 
Let us consider the result of the enemy breaking with his centre 
the middle of our fighting line of infantry. If he succeeds, he will 
pierce our line with broken organizations and in bad order. Should 
the cavalry fall suddenly upon him, while he is raked with shot and 
shell from both flanks, we will certainly be ridden down and the 
battle will be reéstablished. This idea occurred to our commanders 
at Vionville, when they retained a part of the cavalry behind the 
thin line of infantry of the Third Corps as a sort of second line, and 
sent only a part of the Fifth Cavalry Division and the division cav- 
alry to the great cavalry struggle on the left wing. 

Because the cavalry did not attack in masses and make decisive 
charges in the latter part of the war of 1870-71, many seem to have 
come to the conclusion that they could no longer do so. But in the 
latter campaigns of this war the conditions were so abnormal that it 
was not possible to deduce any rule for the application of the cavalry 
arm from them. The enemy were often four times as numerous as 
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we, and he carried a rifle which had a range three times that of ours. 
His army had such an extended front, that our infantry lines, if they 
fought never so thin, must be outflanked by him. Then our cavalry, 
which was more numerous than that of the enemy, had to be de- 
tached far upon the flanks in order to occtipy the attention of the 
wings of the enemy’s infantry line and to prevent it from enclosing 
our engaged infantry. The cavalry can only act in this manner 
against an enemy whose hastily collected and uninstructed masses 
do not have the same value in action as disciplined and instructed 
troops have. If the cavalry must be employed in making demon- 
strations upon the extended wings of the enemy it cannot be on 
hand for the attack when the decision falls in the centre. Some very 
fine isolated cavalry attacks occurred in 1870-71; such as the attack 
of Cotoms at Poupry, and isolated regimental attacks at Orlear, 
Later, in December and January, the activity of the cavalry was 
greatly contracted by frost and ice, and limited almost to demonstra- 
tions and observation. It was so in the campaign on the Hallue, of 
BapauME and Sr. QUENTIN, in the second campaign of the Loire, 
which ended in the battle of Le Mans, and in Werper’s campaign 
which resulted in the battle of Lisaine. But such seasons are excep- 
tional. Because these last campaigns are the clearest in memory 
many have permitted the idea to become fixed in their minds that 
the cavalry, as a general rule, can only be made valuable when used 
as mounted infantry. 

Supported by these war experiences, I have come to the conclu- 
sion that the part of the cavalry in an offensive battle, notwithstand- 
ing the extended range of the other arms, is still, under certain cir- 
cumstances, very decided, and that future defensive battles will pre- 
sent many favorable opportunities for the attacks of cavalry. The 
theoretical development leads us to the result, that, in an offensive 
battle, the cavalry must pass over a distance of from three to four 
miles, at a rapid gait, before it passes to the attack. This distance 
is very considerably shortened in the defensive, for then the cavalry 
mass can be held in readiness for the attack very much nearer the 
battle field. In most cases the condition of the terrain, and the gen- 
eral military situation of the field, will designate, in advance, the 
place where the cavalry must make its attack. 

In choosing a defensive position the commander has it in his power 
to gain a thorough knowledge of the ground, and to determine where 
an attack would be most likely to occur and where such a thing 
would be one of the possibilities, etc. Opposite to the recognized 
place the cavalry is brought up and formed, under cover, to await 
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the opportune moment to attack. The distance of its:position from 
the field of action is not so great as in the offensive; besides, when 
the attacking force advances it approaches this cavalry, and when 


the engagement becomes serious, and the fire becomes destructive, © 


then enters that condition in which the cavalry cease to be a target, 
because the enemy has other work on his hands. With the lessening 
of the time required to ride to the attack, the seizing of the right 
moment becomes proportionally easier. The best position is gener- 
ally a high commanding ridge from which the attacking side can be 
watched and behind which the cavalry is held under cover. From 


such a position it is easier to observe and judge of the condition of 


the enemy, and to seize the moment when his organizations are 
broken. Often there are very few moments between the decision 
and the blow. To make this decisive it must be executed, as in the 
offensive, around one of the wings, and fall upon the flank of the 
enemy’s line, in order not to mask the fire of their own side, but to 
admit of its being kept up to its full extent until the moment of 
contact. 

Our battles of the last war offer us little experience in the em- 
ployment of cavalry on the defensive. We had too few defensive 
battles. In those defensive actions which occurred during the block- 
ades of Metz and Paris, at Noiseville, Bourget and Mount Valerien, 
the continuous lines, walls and ditches of our fortifications on our 
front, and the nearness of the fortifications of the enemy before us, 
excluded the action of cavalry masses; and at Lisaine we see the 
ice limiting the activity of the cavalry. We can, however, con- 
sider the attacks of the Brigade Brepow at Vionville, the Dragoons 
of the Guard at Mars La Tour, as well as CoLomsB at Poupry, as 
defensive attacks. But they were not so in the full sense of the 
word, for the battles were-not defensive battles in which the cavalry 
was put in position beforehand, but the momentary condition was an 
improvised defensive in the wavering of the action. But in the 
battle of Kéniggritz we see a defensive cavalry attack made by our 
enemies on a grand scale. There the heavy mass of Austrian cav- 
alry made a successful attack, in close order, in spite of the breech- 
loading needle gun and the rifled artillery. It was made quite evi- 
dent on this occasion how great the superiority of the cavalry is in 
the defensive. The Austrians were able to successfully attack with 
heavy masses and the few Prussian regiments, which arrived success- 
ively from long distances and across defiles, were driven back by the 
shock until the mass of the Prussian cavalry was increased suf- 
ficiently to resist them, But the purpose for which the Austrians 
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had made the attack was accomplished; it had saved their infantry. 
A wider distance was established between the lines of the contend- 
ing armies, which was swept by the colossal line of artillery which 
the Austrians had established in the meantime, and those of the 
Austrian battalions that had to fly before our victorious troops were 
able to save themselves behind the protecting fortress of Koniggriatz 
without being disturbed further by the Prussian infantry. If this 
attack of the Austrian cavalry did not transform the battle into a 
victory, the reason is to be found in the fact that it could not be 
made around the wings, and was not assisted by the full power of 
their other arms up to the last moment, partly because the terrain 
would not admit of it, and partly because the fire of the other arms 
had already almost entirely ceased. 

From all that I have said in this long letter it appears that I am 
of the opinion that the cavalry can in the future take an important 
part in battles if they are so led as to strike around the flanks, and 
thus allow the fire of their own line of battle to be kept up until the 
moment of contact. The demand enters here, however, that the 
cavalry must be able to pass over four miles at rapid gaits before 
they make the attack. Can this be done? It must be done if they 
will be applicable as battle cavalry. They can do it if they are 
systematically trained until their wind is good. When I personally 
inspected the squadrons in detail as division commander, I required 
them, under the weight of full field equipment, to trot and to gallop 
at the speed fixed in the regulations in going through their evolu- 
tions, and the latter gait was to continue for at least six minutes. 
Many squadrons galloped for ten or eleven minutes continuously. 
Then they closed with the regulation long charge, after which they 
made an attack as foragers, and then they formed and dismounted 
to see that no horses were blown. They had thus trotted and gal- 
loped from four to five miles and then attacked, and were still in con- 
dition for action How to obtain this condition I will explain later. 
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A GLANCE AT THE FUTURE TASK OF CAVALRY. 


EIGHTH LETTER. 

OUR objections to the contents of my last letter complete rather 

than oppose what I have said. 

I entirely agree with you that the sphere of action of the cav- 
alry has suffered considerable narrowing by the increased range of 
modern fire-arms. Who can deny it? The resolute attack of the 
Austrian cavalry at Langenhof, in the battle of Kéniggritz, was 
broken and finally stopped by the fire of the Prussian infantry. 
This support gave time for many approaching Prussian cavalry reg- 
iments to come up, to enter the action, to gain advantage, and the 
Austrians were driven back. The Prussians were compelled to stop 
the pursuit as soon as they came upon unbroken battalions of in- 
fantry ready for action, and a line of artillery placed in position. 
In former years such an attack of the Austrian cavalry would have 
thrown the Prussian cavalry back upon the infantry and would have 
swept the field to the Bistritz, and meeting there the Prussian re- 
serve cavalry regiments as they were defiling across, would have 
driven them back into the stream. Or, should the Prussian reserve 
regiments have defiled at the right time, and have been formed for 
action, they would have driven the Austrian cavalry back and over- 
thrown all the cavalry, infantry and artillery which they met in 
their course as far as the Elbe. 

At Vionville the Brigade Brepow penetrated the infantry and 
artillery line of battle, and was driven back when it came upon the 


enemy’s cavalry, which was greatly superior in numbers, but the 


French did not dare to pursue as far as the Prussian line of battle. 
The cuirassiers of the guard who dared to do so on another occasion 
were destroyed by a company of infantry deployed in open order. 
At Mars La Tour the Dragoons of the Prussian Guard penetrated 
the French infantry mass and brought it to a halt, but could ac- 
complish nothing more. No trophies, no squads of prisoners, 
crowned their efforts as so frequently happened in former centuries. 
When the great cavalry contest, which took place to the west of 
Mars La Tour, was decided in favor of the Prussians, who main- 
tained possession of the battle-field, they could not fall upon the 
right flank of the French as did Srypiitrz at Zorndorf, but were 
obliged to content themselves with bringing it to halt through 
threatening its flank, and to thus place a great zone between the 
contending lines, whereby the equilibrium of the contest was restored. 
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The day is passed for such brilliant results as the cavalry se- 
cured at Rossbach, Leuthen and Zorndorf, but it has not passed for 
equally bold deeds. If we leave the brilliancy of the result out of 
sight, it is difficult to decide to whom to award the credit of the 
greatest gallantry, whether the troopers led by Srypiirz at Ross- 
bach, who, being fully conscious of the superiority of their leaders, 
looked upon the poorly organized and badly led imperial troops as 
an easy prey, or to the troopers led by Brepow at Vionville, or by 
AUERSWALD at Mars La Tour, where, in order to save their own in- 
fantry, these gallant troopers threw themselves upon the French in- 
fantry, although it was armed with the irresistible, rapid firing 
Chassepot rifle. In any case, we are compelled to esteem the self- 
sacrifice of the cavalry of 1870-71 as highly as that of the cavalry 
of the Seven Years’ War. 

But the most zealous advocate of the cavalry must grant, uncon- 
ditionally, that battle action of cavalry has reached its extreme limit 
when it encounters intact, well-instructed, well-led, morally unbroken 
infantry that cannot be taken by surprise. 

The great narrowing which the cavalry has experienced in its 
field of effectiveness in battle compels it to locate the pivot of its ac- 


tivity elsewhere, viz: in pursuit, and in reconnoitering and outpost 


service. 

The experience of the last great wars gives us full knowledge of 
what we may expect of the cavalry in this direction, as well as what 
we may demand, and I cannot refrain from insisting that it is very 
dangerous to demand more than can be expected, because one might 
foster illusions that would be followed by a very bitter undeceiving. 

So far as pursuit is concerned, [ have previously mentioned that 
in our last wars activity in this field was often paralyzed by the 
conditions, especially when whole armies capitulated and nothing 
was left to pursue. In many actions, however, the cavalry did their 
whole duty in this respect, especially when it related to pursuit dur- 
ing the battle, as at Woerth and Orleans. The numerous trophies 
and prisoners which they took, gave ample evidence of this. Rules 
cannot be given for such duty. The cavalry, when ordered to pur- 
sue, can know but little of the situation of the enemy, because the 
long range of modern fire-arms holds the lines of battle at a long 
distance apart, and, therefore, renders it difficult to gain an insight 
into the situation inside of the enemy’s lines; but the cavalry must 
override broken, fleeing troops, and capture those who have lost 
their order and cohesion, not stopping until they are opposed by 
troops still in good order, who form a sound rear guard to cover the 
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retreat of the disorganized part of the army. The more trophies 
and prisoners the cavalry capture, the sooner will the direct pursuit 
come to an end, because these cause delays, and the escorting of 
trophies and prisoners to the rear weakens the cavalry. 

If the direct pursuit has come to a stop, and at so distant a point 
that no infantry is at hand in order to set it in motion again, then 
the indirect pursuit must begin by threatening the fianks of the 
enemy’s defeated army, in order to compel him to continue his de- 
moralizing retreat without rest and without giving him an oppor- 
tunity to reéstablish himself, until a new lease of life is finally given 
him by his receiving fresh troops. Theoretically we cannot possibly 
designate what is to be desired, or expected in such cases, for in each 
instance the conditions will be different. In practice our cavalry 
has accomplished so much in this way that it has even surprised 
ourselves. 

After the battle of Woerth this has been missed by many. Mac- 
Manon’s army assembled at Chalons, to which place part of it was 
taken by rail—the distance being 110 miles in an air line. The 
pursuing cavalry of the Third Army was halted in the vicinity of 
the Meuse until the operations against the army of BazainE had 
been decided. The touch of the enemy was thus lost. 

After the action of Artenay and Orleans and the capture of the 
last named city on the 11th of October, the Second and Fourth Cav- 
alry Divisions pursued the enemy for forty miles, to the Sauidre and 
towards Blois and Marchenoir, when a fresh force of the enemy’s 
infantry put an end to their further advance. 

There is but a single instance in this war in which our cavalry 
had an opportunity to reverse their course of action and put an end 
to the enemy’s pursuing us; and this was after the loss of the battle 
of Coulmiers. How they executed this mission is well known al- 
ready (vide staff history pages 418-19). 

When one considers the operations as they occurred, and reflects, 
that if the French had had at Coulmicrs a disposable force of cav- 
alry superior to that of the Prussians and had overthrown it, the 
large French army would have been in position to continue its 
march upon Paris, instead of remaining halted for three weeks be- 
hind the Orleans wood, he will place a just valuation on the role 
which the cavalry played on that occasion. We see, however, that 
the cavalry is now more hampered in its operations in pursuing an 
enemy, under existing conditions, than it was in former times. 

After the battle of Leuthen the cavalry cleared all Silesia, and 
also Upper Silesia, of the enemy. In late wars the cavalry pursuit 
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is brought to an abrupt end whenever it is no longer assured of the 
advance of infantry upon which it can rely for support, and which 
must attack and break the enemy again if he attempts to hold a 
new position. After the battle of Woerth the cavalry of the Third 
Army remained halted in the vicinity of the Meuse as long as the 
army was held in that district, and the Commanding General did not 
dare to send the cavalry divisions alone and unsupported still fur- 
ther into the heart of France, where they would be constantly sur- 
rounded by franc-tireurs, gardes-mobiles, and newly organized troops. 
Likewise, General von DER TANN when he determined, in October, 
to hold his detached army in position about Orleans, did not permit 
the cavalry to go beyond the wood of Marchenoir and Blois to the 
west, and Salbris on the Sauldre to the south. A “coup de main” 
upon Vierzon, or even Bourges, for the purpose of destroying the 
workshops and the lines of supply for the newly formed corps, was 
not considered possible. As a general thing we find the cavalry di- 
visions did not separate themselves more than two or three days’ 
march from the body of the army when it was halted, and they 
never, willingly, abandoned their connection with the army in rear. 

This has frequently been made the subject of reproach to our 
cavalry. Even writers who belong to cavalry consent to this re- 
proach. I will postpone the analysis of these reproaches until my 
next letter but will here remark that they should be addressed 
to our army commanders, for the cavalry pushed out just as far 
as these commanders authorized it to go, and each one undoubt- 
edly had good reason for not wishing the cavalry divisions to go 
so far out that they would lose their connection with the army. 
If the cavalry divisions are to remain in communication with the 
main body of the army, then from two to three days’ march must 
be held as the maximum distance to which they can be pushed to the 
front for various reasons. The presence or near approach of the 
infantry exercises a strong restraining influence upon a population 
naturally in sympathy with our enemies, and who, without such re- 
straint, would capture our couriers and patrols, etc. Cavalry oper- 
ating entirely alone can not dispense with fire weapons. The guns 
of the horse artillery as well as the carbines are often called into 


play, and re-supplies of ammunition are necessary, for without them 


the cavalry could be rendered powerless by a very insignificant de- 
tachment of infantry favored by special conditions. 

The intelligence which the advance cavalry should bring in con- 
cerning the enemy is quite important even if it arrives at headquar- 
ters in the night succeeding the day on which the patrols, or scouts, 
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have made their observations. This is scarcely possible it the dis- 
tance exceeds fifty miles. This belongs, however, to the other field 
ot duty of the cavalry, the reconnoitering and scouting service. 
Practice in the last war shows us that the cavalry, when brilliantly 
fulfilling this duty of theirs, was very rarely more than three days’ 
march in front of the army. The most distant detachment was that 
of the cavalry of the Third Army and of the Army of the Meuse, 
when they were put in motion towards Chalons after the battle of 
St. Privat. 

When the most distant patrols discovered, on the 24th of August, 
that the camp at Chalons had been abandoned, they were, in an air 
line, between forty-five and fifty miles from the army. This distance 
must naturally be lessened, when, by reason of the presence of the 
enemy, the cavalry meets with obstructions and resistance. Upon 
the arrival of the army before Paris we see the advance patrols of 
the cavalry were only between thirty and thirty-five miles in ad- 
vance of the army. 

The extent of country that the cavalry can independently cover 
suffers considerable contraction by a prolonged halt of the army, 
for during such a halt the enemy finds time and opportunities for 
planning enterprises against isolated cavalry. We see, for instance, 
that when the cavalry had to protect the rear of the blockading 
army at Paris it was found necessary to push out infantry for its 
support, in Normandy as far as the Epte and to the west as far as 
Dreux and Rambouillet. We thus see, that as a general thing the 
cavalry can only be independent when in connection with infantry, 
and on the other hand, the infantry only feels secure when in con- 
nection with cavalry. The mutual support of the two arms is more 
necessary now than it was formerly. 

In opposition to all the principles and rules which we may de- 
duce from the application of the cavalry in our last campaigns it 
can, with apparent fairness, be answered that the conditions were 
abnormal and cannot be accepted as models, because the enemy did 
not employ his cavalry in the same manner we did. In the early part 
of the war and until after the catastrophe of Sedan the French com- 
manders held their cavalry in reserve and spared it for use in battle. 
In no single instance did a French cavalry division reconnoiter at a 
distance in front of the army, and it must be conceded that condi- 
tions might. have taken quite a different form had the French made 
the same use of their cavalry that the Germans made of theirs. 
The German cavalry would then have found their work very much 
more difficult, but that would not have altered the correctness of the 
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principles. If the French cavalry had been employed as skillfully 
as was that of the Germans, the results would have been then what 
they will be in the future, when the cavalries of contending armies 
are equally well employed. 

In the future both armies will send forward their great cavalry 
masses in order to push out their feelers, their officers’ patrols, to 
examine the enemy’s strength and position and discover his inten- 
tions. These heavy masses will come in collision and contend for 
the possession of the terrain. Finally one of the opposing masses 
will gain the advantage, and driving the other back upon its infantry 
will secure to the commander of their own side the same strategical 
superiority that the German cavalry did for their army commanders 
in the last war. 

When the operations have led up to a decisive battle, at the 
opening of it the cavalry of each army will be in rear of the other 
two arms, but will seek to share in the final decision. If they should 
both choose the right point and moment, they will again fall upon 
one another, and only after one of them is driven from the field will 
the other be in position to act against the other arms. 


The successful side will then seek to enhance the victory by a 


pursuit, the weaker will seek to cover the retreat. If the latter still 
has unbroken cavalry at his disposition after the first two contests, 
it must be employed before the other arms, and only after it has 
been overthrown will the victor be able to make a profitable pursuit 


against the other arms. 

After this direct pursuit has ceased it will then be the duty of 
the defeated army to prevent and delay the indirect pursuit, which 
the cavalry of the victor will undoubtedly undertake, as far as the 
dexterity of manceuvre will enable their inferior numbers to do so. 

Of the four cases, cavalry divisions are used in attacks upon 
the other arms in but two of them, and in those only after they 
have first brushed away the enemy’s cavalry. The other two cases 
refer to actions between cavalry troops acting independently. The 
probability presents itself that cavalry will generally find itself 
confronted by cavalry, and although it may endeavor, and even 
succeed occasionally in attacking the other arms, yet in most actions 
vavalry will be employed against cavalry. 

What will the critics then say about useless cavalry duels, private 
battles that cavalry have fought independently, isolated actions not 
connected with the army as a whole? As though it lay in the will 
of the leader to avoid such cavalry duels, and as if they did not 
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result from the very nature of things. Perhaps these critics desire 
in order to avoid such duels, that in the next war our cavalry should 
run from the foe, take refuge behind the infantry and abandon the 
entire field of observation to the enemy, thus giving to him at the be- 
ginning and without a struggle the strategical superiority. Were this 
to happen the cavalry would deserve the most severe criticism, for 
upon it would rest the responsibility that our commanders were 
under the sad necessity of fighting with their eyes blindfolded. 
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METHOD OF EXAMINING HORSES AS TO SOUNDNESS 


Lecture delivered at the United Service Institution of India, by G. J. R. RAYMENT, Esq., F. R. C. 
V.S., Assistant Superintendent Horse Breeding Department. Journal United Service In- 
stitution of India, No. 73. 


1. Lead the horse gently out, and if possible he should have 
been standing in the stall some hours, and let him stand for a short 
time; observe whether he points with either fore foot or rests any 
particular leg and the attitude he assumes when standing. 


2. Trot him steadily away from and to you. While trotting 
away look for lameness or stiffness behind, especially when first 
starting, observe whether he flexes his hocks well and equally, 
whether he goes close or straddles, whether he rolls in his gait. 
When turning watch the hock action, and the motion of the loins. 
On coming towards you look for lameness or stiffness in front; for 
close action, brushing, speedy cutting, toes in or out, dishing, car- 
riage of head, star gazing or otherwise, or neck awry; should the 
examiner think that the horse goes lame at first, but afterwards fail 
to detect unsound action, he should tie the animal up for half an 
hour or so to cool and then trot him again, as lameness is frequently 
evanescent and passes off with exercise. and by allowing him to 
stand he stiffens on any unsound limb. 

3. Halt the horse and walk quietly round looking over him, any 
glaring unsoundness will thus be detected and save the trouble of 
further examination. 

4. Advance quietly to the side, and facing towards the horse’s 
head, examine with the right hand the withers and back for fistula 
or saddle gall, thence bring the hand down, along the shoulder blade, 
observing if there be any wasting of the muscles in this region; feel 
the shoulder joint for enlargement, heat or tenderness. The hand 
now passes to the knee feeling for scars, capped knee, heat or en- 
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largement indicating inflammation of joint, then along the front of 
the cannon bone for sore shins, the fingers feeling along the course 
of the inner splint bone for splints or knee spavin, on to the front 
of the fetlock for heat, swelling, etc., over the pastern for ring bone 
or inflammation of coronary band, to the hoof looking for sandcrack, 
to the toe for riginess, or bulging, and feeling both feet to detect 
any difference in temperature. 

5. Turn round and with the left hand feel the point of the elbow 
for capped elbow, and looking at the horse’s side for girth gall, pass 
the hand down the flexor muscles to the back of the knee, below 
the knee for speedy cut, spavin, or enlargement of check ligament, 
flexor tendons, or their sheaths, and skin disease, and then to the 
fetlock; while doing this look down the inside of the off fore for 
speedy cut, brushing and sandcrack in the inner quarter of the hoof; 
at the fetlock feel for wind galls, sesamoiditis, sprain or inflammation 
of joint, and skin disease (rat tail); if thought warm feel the oppo- 
site fetlock for comparison; examine the other fetlock; lift the foot 
and observe the heel for cracked heels, grease, horse pox; lateral 
vartilage for side bone; sole for undue concavity, convexity or flat- 
ness, and notice if the bars are cut away, or the sole pared, and if 
the frog be in good condition and there be no offensive odor of 
thrush; observe the description of shoe if thick or thin, if the heels 
are thick, if it is a bar shoe, tip, high heeled or ordinary, if any 
nail or nails are left out, if worn or turned up at the toe, if shod to 
prevent brushing, if heels of shoe and foot are wide or wired in 
and contracted, if the animal has false quarter. 

3. Give the foot to the attendant to hold and pass to the near 
hind, facing towards the head, notice the loins and flank to see if 
there be any wasting of muscles, pass the right hand over the stifle 
joint and along the front of the tibia to the hock, examine for 
bone spavin and bog spavin; compare both hocks with the right 
hand, and notice any heat or tenderness; look if the animal be a 
stallion, rig or gelding, and examine the scrotum, prepuce, or 
mammee (if mare) for warts, melanosis, hernia, dropsy, mammitis, 
etc., then look along the inside of the off high for farcy buds, scars 
along the lymphaties, or enlargements from lymphangitis. In the 
hollow of hocks feel for skin disease (sallenders); below the hock 
as in the fore limb, being careful not to confound enlargements from 
heel ropes with ringbone. 

7. Turn round and with the left hand feel the tendon achilles 
and the point of the hock for capped hock, and in front of the point 
of the hock for thorough pin, back and below the hock for curb, be- 
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low which as in fore leg. Stand back and look from the point of 
hock downwards for curb, pass behind and compare the hips, quar- 
ters, and buttocks, and feel the tail for melanosis, note the carriage 
of the tail to see if there be any injury; observe the anus and its 
shape, in a mare the vagina for melanosis, etc. 

8. Order the attendant to drop the near fore leg. Go to the off 
fore and proceed as with the near fore and hind. 

9. Stand in front of the horse; compare the eyes, as to whether 
one is smaller than the other, the sides of the chest, shoulders, knees, 
fetlocks and hoofs; stand on each side and look diagonally at the 
hocks to detect spavin. 

10. Put up the jugular vein on the near side, look for farcy buds 
on the neck and the sides of the face, and for scabies, feel the sub- 
maxillary lymphatic gland for enlargement, examine the membranes 
of the nostrils for glander ulcer, healthiness or otherwise of color, 
and polypi, also for nasal discharge or offensive odor. Examine the 
mouth, the teeth for age, irregular growth, parrot mouth, the tongue 
for torn tongue, the sides of the mouth for bit bruise, or offensive 
odor, the molar teeth for irregularities, poll for poll evil, eye for 
triangular lid indicative of opthalmia, torn eye lid, warts, weeping, 
ete. Then placing the animal in a proper light, with a black shade 
(or hat) look diagonally and straight into the eye, noting opacity or 
white specks in the cornea, into pupillary opening for torn corpore 
nigra, lenticular or capsular cataract, glaucoma, parasite, or scar 
from operations for parasite, and amaurosis; note the color of the 
membrane of the eye-lid. Proceed to the off side and repeat the in- 
spection. Be careful to examine both sides of the mouth for age. 

11. Puta man up, and observe if the horse gives in the loins 
when being mounted, and if he crouches when starting; if so back 
and turn him to test for weak loins. Then gallop till fairly blown, if 
plough or an ascent be available all the better; halt him suddenly 
and put your ear close to his nostrils, and listen to respiration for 
roaring, whistling or broken wind, etc., and observe if hurried res- 
pirations subside quickly to normal or not. 
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SMALL ARMS PRACTICE IN RUSSIA. 


The Russian Staff publication of 1884 * still governs in that coun- 
try. The methods prescribed therein appear to give satisfaction and 
we have no information that any change is intended at present. 

We find that the Russian practice is to conduct all preliminary 
instruction in the use of small arms according to similar principles. 
Our curiosity is at once attracted to the revolver, three patterns of 
which are used in their army, and of which several hundred thou- 
sand have been furnished by an American firm. 

For instruction in the use of the revolver the regulation requires 


a careful knowledge of the mechanism and care of the weapon and 


most elaborate pointing and aiming drills. Every motion is prac- 
ticed in detail and it is only after a dozen different exercises that 
the recruit is finally supposed to be able to perform the act of rap- 
idly aiming and firing “with a snap.” This idea of rapid firing is, 
in the Russian mind, six shots in something less than thirty seconds, 
and the soldier invariably closes the left eye and looks along the 
sights with the right. Thus the Russian thinks that “snap shooting” 
is taking about five seconds, to a single shot. In reality the “snap 
shot” takes no more aim, as we know, than the thrower of boom- 
erangs, base balls, stones, or any other missiles, and he averages 
more than one shot to the second of time. 

The annual allowance of ammunition is twenty-four rounds, of 
which eighteen are expended in dismounted practice at twenty-five 
and forty paces; of the eighteen, twelve are fired without limit as to 
time, and six in thirty seconds. The remaining six rounds of am- 
munition are fired to the right front and to the right rear; four shots 
ata walk, and two ata gallop. The aim throughout, of course, is to 
make a meager allowance of ammunition go as far as possible, but 
it would seem to us that they waste even a large portion of that 
scant supply, in dismounted deliberate firing. Two shots at two 
distances will certainly not give the recruit the practice necessary 
to support the recoil of his weapon, while firing rapidly with his 
horse at speed. 

Out of 346 pages of firing regulations, these ten pages, given to 
the revolver, cannot impress us that we have much to learn from 
that nation of the world which, next to ourselves, has placed the 
ereatest store on the revolver. 


a We are indebted for translations of important parts of this work to First Sergeant 
THADDEUS WILD, Company I, Sixth Infantry. 
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We may very thankfully turn from this foreign manual to our 
own new edition of small arms firing regulations. Whatever may 
be said of this book it must be conceded that the points of most 
vital interest to the cavalryman have been fully yielded to him. Let 
us now make something out of our cavalry competitions. Ss. 


THE SERVICE REVOLVER. 


From “Arming of Guuners and Drivers,’’ by Major EDEN BAKER, R. A., in the Proceedings of 

the Royal Artillery Institution, May, 1888. 4 

I am strongly of opinion that both the gunner and driver should 
be armed with a revolver, but not one either of the regulation pat- 
tern or of the bull’s-eye, long-range shooting, American type, and | 
will briefly state the reasons for this opinion. - * 

What you want a revolver to do on service is to give a man’s 


system such a shock, the very instant the ball strikes him, that his 


nerves are at once perfectly paralyzed, and he is unable to complete 
any movement he may have already commenced. There is very 
little satisfaction in putting bullets into a man which are certain to 
kill him, if you cannot succeed in stopping his spearing or cutting 
you down. I remember an instance which, though not to the point 
as regards being on the defensive, will illustrate what a service 
revolver cannot do. In 1879 I saw Captain H., of the Bengal Cav- 
alry, empty five barrels into the back of a Ghazi (who was running 
“amuck” through the camp), at less than five yards range without 
stopping him. A Martini-Henry bullet pierced him as well, and yet 
he kept on till brought up by an infantry bayonet. I examined the 
man myself afterwards and found the marks of all six bullets in his 
body. 

I consider that a service revolver should throw a heavy ball of 
about .5-inch or .55-inch diameter, and I am half inclined to believe 
that a flat head to the bullet would be an advantage. Three or, at 
the outside, four chambers are ample, and there should be a simple 
and ready means of simultaneously ejecting the empty cases and 
reloading. * * * * * - 
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HUDSON’S ARMY AND NAVY LIST. 


March, 1889.—The list gives rank and post office of every officer 
of the Army, Navy and Marine corps. It is issued on the fifteenth 
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A System of Drill for Ambulance Corps. By Wit.iiam D. Dietz, 
Assistant Surgeon U.S. Army. (The Medical Record, Volume 34, 
No. 13.) 

Notes on Bearer Drill with Hand Litter, Ambulance Wagon, Etc. 
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Army. 

The organization of the Hospital Corps U.S. A. has presented 
numerous important problems which are slowly reaching solution. 
Such an organization does not mean merely the permanent transfer of 
so many cooks, attendants, etc., from the line of the army to the med- 
ical department. What has actually occurred is, practically, the 
organization of two regiments of special soldiers, for the train- 
ing, disciplining, feeding, clothing and general care of which, the 
medical department has become responsible. The Surgeon General, 
who is chief of this new corps, early appreciating the fact that his 
department had been supplied with an auxiliary, the uses of which 
medical officers were largely unfamiliar with, issued a “ Provisional 
Manual,” outlining, in general terms, a method of instruction for 
the Hospital Corps. As the name of this manual indicates, it is evi- 
dently intended simply to provide suggestions, to embody princi- 
ples, the application of which will ultimately crystallize into a more 
perfect work, resulting from the experience of those medical officers 
interested in this consummation. 

The systems which we notice are intended to fill this want. 
They differ widely in their methods and will probably provoke con- 
siderable discussion. The first commends itself upon the score of 
simplicity, but omits many things that are necessary in a “system 
of drill.” The second is in reality a “drill book” of forty-six pages, 
and would make the drill of the Hospital Corps a very precise 
matter. 
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Reiter Club,” in Vienna.— Page 328. The Sources of the Efficiency 
of the Horse.— Page 1365. Forage Rations for the Public Herds.— 
Page 699. Forage Rations in the Norwegian Army.—Page 988. 
Remounts in France.— Page 2311. Remounts in Russia.— Page 123, 
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Swimming Across Rivers, by Russian Cavalry and Infantry.—Page 
1960. Assistance of the Italian Government in Procuring Mounts 
for Officers of Its Army.— Page 287. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 

The New Carbine of the Spanish Cavalry—Page 1822. The 
French Repeating-Carbine, Calibre 8 m. m.—Page 2295. New Head 
Cover of the French Cavalry.—Page 124. Fur Coats for Officers of 
the French Cavalry.—Page 808. Boots for Mounted Officers of the 
French Army.—Page 1292. 

SERIES 1889. 

New Year’s Reflections on Cavalry.—Page 90. Instruction of 
Drivers of Field Artillery —Page 194. Edurance of Cavalry Horses 
and Systems of Riding.— Page 270. 


MEMORANDUM. 


At a meeting of the U. S. Cavalry Association held at Fort Leav- 


‘enworth, Kansas, on January 7, 1889, the following resolution was 
’ ’ a, b] ’ & 


unanimously adopted : 


Resolved, That the thanks of the Association are due to Captain 
Orro L. Hern, First Cavalry, for the energy and zeal with which he 
has corducted the affairs of the Association up to its present condi- 
tion of usefulness and assured success. 





